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The Manger Song of Mary 


By Epwin MarkKHAM 





Hark, baby, hark 

To the bells of the dark. 

Here are three that are led by the star,— 
Melchoir and Gasper and Baltazar. 

Great are the gifts in the hands of the wise— 
Mother has only a kiss for your eyes! 


Croon, baby, croon 

Like a dove at the noon. 

Melchoir, with beard reaching down to the knees, 
Pours you the gold from the hills and the seas; 
Brings you a gift for a king to command— 
Mother has only a kiss for your hand. 


_— i ae 


Sleep, baby, sleep 

For the shadows are deep. 

Gasper with pearls on his red turban comes 
Bringing you myrrh and Arabian gums. 
Wind where he passes, a delicate sweet— 


Mother has only a kiss for your feet! / 
Dream, baby, dream th 
For the sky is agleam. al 
Baltazar kneels by the manger and sings, 0 
Bringing white frankincense, rings over rings. hi 
They have brought treasures from mountain and mart. oF 
Mother has nothing to give but her heart! fir 

sh 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 


The American Peace Society has long carried on its banner the sound 
device, “Peace Through Justice.” For more than a hundred years this 
oldest peace Society has exerted its influence in favor of conciliation, 
mediation, arbitration and the judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes. The Society, therefore, has special reason to welcome the pub- 
lication in Wortp AFFaIRS of the Statutes of the International Court 
of Justice established by the San Francisco Conference, together with 
the illuminating comments of authoritative experts. 

Puitip MARSHALL Brown, President. 





THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


By Green H. HackwortH 
Legal Adviser, Department of State 


FTER several years of work and public discussion an International 
Organization for the maintenance of peace and security, and for 
the promotion of the general welfare of the peoples of the world, is 
about to be launched. The purpose, structure and functions of the 
Organization are set forth in a Charter of the United Nations which 
has been ratified by the requisite number of nations to bring it into 
operation. It is contemplated that the General Assembly shall hold its 
first meeting in early January and that the Security Council shall meet 
shortly thereafter. 
An International Court of Justice, which, by Chapter III of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, is denominated one of the principal organs 
of the International Organization, will be established as soon as the 
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fifteen judges of which it will be composed are elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. This Court, as provided in Chap- 
ter XIV of the Charter, is to be the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations and is to function in accordance with a carefully drafted 
Statute, which is attached to and “forms an integral part” of the Charter. 

The Court should not be confused with the existing Permanent Court 
of International Justice established by the League of Nations. While 
the Statute of the new Court is based upon the Statute of the Permanent 


Court of International Justice, and while the Court will have many char-: 


acteristics of the League Court, it will be an entirely separate and dis- 
tinct entity. It will succeed the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice just as the United Nations will succeed the League of Nations. 

The judges will hold office for periods of nine years, except that of 
those chosen at the first election the terms of five will expire at the end 
of three years, and those of five others will expire at the end of six 
years. The five others will hold office for the full nine-year period. 
The judges whose terms are to expire at the end of the initial periods 
of three and six years will be chosen by lot to be drawn by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations immediately after the first election. 
Thereafter all judges will be elected for the full nine-year period, subject 
to the provision that where an election is required for the purpose of 
replacing a member whose term of office has not expired, the person 
elected will hold office for the remainder of his predecessor’s term. By 
this method there will be on the Court at all times a majority of experi- 
enced judges, which should greatly facilitate the orderly dispatch of 
pending cases. This differs from, and is an improvement upon, the 
system of electing members of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, under which the terms of all judges expire at the end of each 
nine-year period. 

One who has not followed closely the organizational set-up of the 
United Nations may naturally inquire as to what states are entitled to 
appear as parties before the Court. This is‘answered by Chapter XIV 
of the Charter which provides that all members of the United Nations 
are ipso facto parties to the Statute of the Court, and that a state which 
is not a member of the United Nations may become a party to the 
Statute on conditions to be determined in each case by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. 

The Court will not only be open to all the states just referred to, but 
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it may also be open, as provided in Article 35 of the Statute, to other 
states upon such conditions as may be prescribed by the Security 
Council. 

The jurisdiction of the Court will comprise all cases which the par- 
ties refer to it and all matters specially provided for in the Charter of 
the United Nations or in treaties or conventions. It will have authority 
upon request of the General Assembly or the Security Council, to give 
advisory opinions to each of these Organs on any legal question. It 
will also have authority to give advisory opinions to other organs of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies on legal questions arising 
within the scope of their activities, if so authorized by the General 
Assembly. 

The Court will not have compulsory jurisdiction except to the extent 
to which such jurisdiction is voluntarily accepted by parties to the 
Statute. Such parties may at any time declare, under Article 36, that 
they recognize as compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement, 
in relation to any other state accepting the same obligation, the juris- 
diction of the Court in all legal disputes concerning: 

(a) the interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) any question of international law; 

(c) the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 

a breach of an international obligation; and 

(d) the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach 

of an international obligation. 

By provisions of the same Article declarations made under the com- 
parable Article of the Statute of the existing Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and which are still in force, are to be regarded, as 
between the parties to the present Statute, as acceptances of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice in accordance 
with their terms. Twenty-one members of the United Nations which 
had accepted compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice will be subject to the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice. It is to be hoped, and indeed expected, 
that other states will promptly accept compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court. The more nearly universal such jurisdiction becomes, the more 
important will be the part played by the Court in the solution of inter- 
national disputes. 

The Court is to decide disputes in accordance with international law. 
It is to apply: 
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(a) international conventions establishing rules expressly recog- 


nized by the contesting states; 
(b) international custom, as evidence of a general practice ac- 


cepted as law; 
(c) the general principles of law recognized by civilized nations; 


an 

(d) judicial decisions and the teachings of the most highly quali- 
fied publicists of the various nations, as subsidiary means for 
the determination of rules of law. 

In addition, the Court may, if the parties before it agree, decide 
cases ex aequo et bono. 

Having in mind the large percentage of international disputes that 
are legal in character or have legal implications and, hence, are ca- 
pable of solution by the application of principles of law, the Court 
should perform a most useful mission in the field of international rela- 
tions. 

With a view to keeping the Court on a strictly judicial basis, the 
judges are, by Article 16 of the Statute, specifically forbidden to exer- 
cise any political or administrativ~ function, or to engage in any other 
occupation of a professional nature. They will not represent the states 
of which they are nationals; rather, they will represent the international 
community. They should, and no doubt will, administer the law 
without favor or distinction as between large and small states, or 
otherwise. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that the usefulness of the Court 
will not depend alone upon its ability and integrity. It will depend in 
no small degree upon the members of the United Nations and other 
states parties to the Statute—upon their faith in the Court, their will- 
ingness to resort to it and to be guided by its decisions. The existence 
of a strong Court will be of little avail if the nations do not see fit to 
use it. It should be a busy Court, and in fact there is every reason to 
suppose that it will be, if the nations follow their avowed purpose to 
resort to peaceful means, for the solution of their differences. 

Finally, we are entitled to view the Court as a great bulwark in the 
new peace structure—as a tribunal with great possibilities in the pro- 
motion of peace and good understanding among nations. 
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ADVISORY OPINIONS 


By Maney O. Hupson 


Professor of International Law, Harvard Law School. Judge in the 
Permanent Court of Iniernational Justice at the Hague, 1936 to date 


XPERIENCE has now accumulated to enable a clearer judgment to 
be formed as to the réle and usefulness of advisory opinions in 
international affairs. A quarter of a century ago, the experience of na- 
tional courts could be relied upon—in Canada, in England, in the 
United States and elsewhere, the advisory functions of such courts had 
amply proved their value. The twenty-six advisory opinions given by 
the Permanent Court of International Justice over a period of fifteen 
years, from 1922 to 1935, have demonstrated the wisdom of vesting a 
similar function in an international tribunal. 

The advisory cases before the Permanent Court may be divided into 
three classes: 

(1) In some cases, the requests related to problems involved in the 
functioning of special international organizations; the Court thus facili- 
tated the successful conduct of their activities. For example, the opin- 
ion concerning Danzig and the International Labor Organization, and 
that concerning the Jurisdiction of the European Commission of the 
Danube. 

(2) In some cases, the Court was asked by the Council of the League 
of Nations to pass upon the extent of the powers attributed to it. The 
Court’s opinion in the Iraq-Turkey Frontier Case erected a milestone in 
the history of the law of judicial settlement. 

(3) In some cases, the requests to the Court related to ancillary 
questions which precluded progress toward the settlement of disputes in 
direct negotiations between the parties. Such a question arose in the 
British-French dispute concerning Nationality Decrees in Tunis and 
Morocco, and the solution given to it by the Court enabled the parties to 
proceed to a prompt settlement of the dispute. 

The success of ihe Court in the exercise of its advisory function was 
due, in no small measure, to the procedure adopted. Evolved by the 
Court itself but later incorporated in its Statute, that procedure fol- 
lowed strictly judicial lines—opportunity was given to every interested 
State or international organization to present its views; the opinion was 
confined to the precise question presented; in each case the opinion was 
read in public session and promptly published. In the one case in 
which the Court was not able to have the views of an interested State— 
the Eastern Carelia Case—it declined to give the opinion requested. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that when the Statute of the new In- 
ternational Court of Justice was being drafted at Washington and San 
Francisco, no disposition appeared to take this advisory function away 
from the successor to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Instead, a desire was manifest to extend it. 

Article 96 of the Charter of the United Nations empowers the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council to request the International 
Court of Justice “to give an advisory opinion on any legal question”; 
and it adds a new provision that other organs of the United Nations 
and even specialized agencies, so authorized by the General Assembly, 
may request advisory opinions “on legal questions arising within the 
scope of their activities.” Article 65 of the new Statute confers on the 
Court power to give the opinions thus requested—being in this respect 
more explicit than the 1920 Statute. The procedural provisions in Ar- 
ticles 66, 67 and 68 of the new Statute make no substantial departure 
from the procedure followed in the past. 

One may conclude that a great gain has thus been registered in in- 
ternational adjudication, and that the preservation of this gain for the 
new Court gives added augury to the prospect for international juris- 
prudence in the future. 





THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE: 
OPTIONAL VERSUS COMPULSORY 
JURISDICTION 


By LAWRENCE PREusS 


Professor in the Department of Political Science, University of 
Michigan 


URING the drafting of the Statute of the new International Court 
of Justice, the most controversial question to arise was that of the 
Court’s jurisdiction. Opinion, both in the Committee of Jurists which 
met at Washington, April 9-19, 1945, and in Committee IV/1 at San 
Francisco, was sharply, though unevenly, divided on the issue of a 
general compulsory jurisdiction versus the optional type which had 
been evolved in 1920 as a compromise solution and embodied in Article 
36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The 1920 Committee of Jurists had recommended that a broad com- 
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pulsory jurisdiction be conferred upon the Court in all or any of the 
classes of legal disputes declared by Article 13 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations to be “generally suitable” for settlement by judicial 
means. This proposal met with strong opposition by the Great Powers 
in the Assembly and Council of the League, an opposition attributed by 
a Belgian delegate to “the two fetishes of unanimity and sovereignty.” 
A compromise was achieved by the adoption of the so-called “Op- 
tional Clause,” which permitted the parties to the Statute to make a 
declaration, in advance of any specific dispute and without a special 
agreement, whereby they accepted as compulsory the jurisdiction of 
the Court ,subject to the condition of reciprocity and to such exclusions 
as they might see fit to make. 

Although this solution fell short of the hopes of those who saw in 
the compulsory jurisdiction of a permanent international tribunal the 
strongest guarantee of the rule of law among nations, it nevertheless 
marked a great advance over the systems of “voluntary” and “obliga- 
tory” arbitration which had, up to that time, provided the sole means 
for the judicial settlement of legal disputes. Not only could the juris- 
diction of the Court be invoked at the instance of any party to a legal 
dispute between declarant states, but any dispute as to the jurisdiction 
of the Court was to be settled, not by the unilateral decision of the 
respondent state, but by the decision of the Court itself (Article 36, 
final paragraph). 

At Washington and at San Francisco, the delegates of a majority of 
the participating states felt that the progress in the field of international 
adjudication which had been achieved during the past quarter-century 
now justified the further advance which general acceptance of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the new Court would represent. Some, in fact, 
were prepared to go so far as to abandon the traditional distinction be- 
tween “legal” and “political” disputes, on the ground that all inter- 
national controversies are susceptible of solution by application of the 
rules of law, and that exclusion of so-called “political” disputes from 
judicial decision encourages the use of force in the conflicts of states. 

Of the four sponsoring powers, all save China favored the retention 
of the optional feature of the old Statute. The Soviet representative 
asserted that his country would find it impossible to become a party to a 
Statute which would impose an obligation to submit to compulsory 
jurisdiction. This attitude was to be anticipated, in view of the Soviet 
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Union’s well-known distrust of the legal process in international rela- 
tions. The Soviet position was strongly supported by the representa- 
tive of the United States, Mr. Hackworth, who pointed out the inexpe- 
diency of forcing an issue which would deprive the Court of the mem- 
bership of States whose participation was essential to ‘ts success. Mr. 
Hackworth, therefore, urged the wisdom of the evolutionary approach 
to the desired goal, whereby the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
might eventually be achieved through the voluntary adherence of all 
states to the “Optional Clause.” Unexpressed, but undoubtedly present 
in the mind of the United States representative, was the apprehension 
that provision for compulsory jurisdiction would place an obstacle in 
the way of acceptance by the Senate of the Charter and the Statute. 
Quite apart from this consideration, a determining influence may have 
been the view, prevalent among certain members of the United States 
Delegation, that recourse to adjudication, save within the narrowest 
limits, constitutes a “legalistic,” and, therefore, “unrealistic” approach 
to the problem of settling international disputes. 


9 


The Committee of Jurists, unable to reach agreement upon the cen- 
tral issue, adopted the expedient of recommending alternative texts to 
the Conference, one retaining the optional provisions of the existing 
text of Article 36, and the other providing for compulsory jurisdiction 
without reservations. In an endeavor to find an acceptable compromise, 
the delegate of New Zealand submitted to Committee IV/1 of the Con- 
ference a draft which provided for immediate acceptance of compulsory 
jurisdiction, subject to uniform reservations by all parties. This draft 
was supported by the delegates of Australia and Canada, but in general 
the several Governments maintained their previous positions. A sub- 
committee to which the subject had been referred recommended accep- 
tance of the optional jurisdiction, but pointed cut in its report to 
Committee IV/1 that although the “desire to establish compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court prevailed among the majority,” “some of these 
delegates feared that insistence upon the realization of that ideal would 
only impair the possibility of obtaining general accord to the Statute of 
the Court, as well as to the Charter itself.” 

When the question of principle was submitted to Committee IV/1, 
the result was 26 votes for, and 16 votes against, the retention of the 
optional system. Since the majority fell short of the requisite two- 
thirds, it appeared that an impasse had been reached. In order to avoid 
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this result, a vote was taken on the actual text of Article 36, as sub- 
mitted by the subcommittee. The voting on this question produced the 
necessary majority for the present text of Article 36. The details of 


the vote are as follows: 


Affirmative (31 votes) 

Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Byelorussia, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Czechosiovakia, Ethiopia, France, Honduras, India, 
Iraq. the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, Saudi Arabia, Syria, South Africa, Turkey, 
Ukrainia, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, Venezuela, Yugo- 
slavia. 

The following stated that they voted in favor only to prevent a stale- 
mate: 

Australia, China, New Zealand, and Turkey. 

Negative (14 votes) 

Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Iran, Liberia, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Uruguay. 

The advance which Article 36 of the new Statute represents over the 
corresponding provision of the old may best be judged by a direct com- 
parison of the two. As finally approved by the Conference, the text of 
Article 36 of the Statute of the International Court of Justice reads as 
follows (the words in parentheses indicating omissions from the former 
text, and the itilicized words additions) : 


1. The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases which the par- 
ties refer to it and all matters specially provided for in the Charter of 
the United Nations or in treaties or conventions in force. 

2. The (members of the League of Nations and the) states (men- 
tioned in the Annex to the Covenant) parties to the present Statute may, 
(either when signing or ratifying the Protocol to which the present 
Statute is adjoined or at a later moment) at any time declare that they 
recognize as compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement, in 
relation to any other (member or) state accepting the same obligation, 
the jurisdiction of the Court in all (or any of the classes of) legal dis- 
putes concerning: 

‘a. the interpretation of a treaty; 

b. any question of international law; 

c. the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 

a breach of an international obligation; 

d. the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach 

of an international obligation. 

3. The declarations referred to above may be made unconditionally 
or on condition of reciprocity on the part of several or certain (mem- 
bers or) states, or for a certain time. 
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4. Such declarations shall be deposited with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, who shall transmit copies thereof to the parties 
to the Statute and to the Registrar of the Court. 

5. Declarations made under Article 36 of the Staiute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice and which are still in force shall be 
deemed, as between the parties to the present Statute, to be acceptances 
of the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice for 
the period which they still have to run and in accordance with their 
terms. 

6. In the event of a dispute as to whether the Court has jurisdic- 
tion, the matter shall be settled by the decision of the Court. - 

Although the Conference failed to adopt the principle of general 
compulsory jurisdiction, it nevertheless took two steps which show that 
it regarded such jurisdiction as a desirable, though not immediately 
realizable,-goal: (1) it adopted by unanimous vote the new paragraph 
of Article 36 which provides that declarations made under the old 
Statute, and which are still in force, are to be deemed as among the 
parties to the new Statute to be acceptances of the compulsory juris- 
diction of the new Court for the period which they have to run and in 
accordance with their terms; and (2) it adopted, also by unanimous 
vote, a resolution which recommended that states parties to the Statute 
proceed “as soon as possible” to make declarations according to the 
provisions of Article 36. ; 


Article 36 of the Statute of the International Court of Justice thus 
opens the way for the gradual extension of compulsory jurisdiction in 
legal disputes to all members of the United Nations Organization who 
are willing to accept the obligation, and, through growth in membership 
of the Organization, to all nations of the world. The results of past 
progress have, in the meanwhile, been conserved through’ continuance 
in force of declarations made under the old Statute. During the life of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, forty-five states at one 
time or another made effective declarations under Article 36, and 
twenty-one signatories of the Charter and Statute are now so bound. 
Ten of these states have attached reservations to their acceptances which 
somewhat restrict the scope of the obligation assumed, and it may be 
anticipated that many future declarations will be accompanied by ex- 
clusions which will, at least, provide that disputes of a “non-justiciable” 
nature be reserved for adjustment or settlement by political means. The 
most serious limitation of the jurisdiction of the Court in the present 
situation arises out of the fact that the United Kingdom is the sole 
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Great Power now bound by the “Optional Clause,” the declarations of 
China and France having expired. There exists, therefore, no obliga- 
tion on the part of the Great Powers inter se to refer their legal disputes 
to the International Court of Justice, although some are bound, in dif- 
fering degree and under various conditions, by instruments other than 
the Statute to seek a judicial settlement of certain classes of legal con- 
troversies. 

On July 28, 1945, the junior Senator from Oregon, Mr. Wayne L. 
Morse, took a courageous initiative in introducing in the Senate a reso- 
lution recommending that the President take appropriate action leading 
to early acceptance by the United States of the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court. No action having been taken at that time, Senator Morse 
on November 28, with strong bi-partisan support, introduced a revised 
version of his resolution, which reads as follows: 


RESOLVED (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the deposit by the President of the United States 
with the Secretary General of the United Nations, whenever that official shall have 
been installed in office, of a declaration under paragraph 2 of article 36 of the 
statute of the International Court of Justice recognizing as compulsory ipso facto 
and without special agreement, in relation to any other state accepting the same 
obligation, the jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice in all legal dis- 
putes hereafter arising concerning: 

(a) the interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) any question of international law; 

(c) the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation; 

(d) the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an 
international obligation. 


PROVIDED, That such declaration should not apply to— 

(a) disputes the solution of which the parties shall entrust to other tribunals 
by virtue of agreements already in existence or which may be concluded in the 
future; or 

(b) disputes with regard to matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

_PROVIDED FURTHER, That such declaration should remain in force for a 
period of 5 years and thereafter until the expiration of 6 months after notice may 
be given to terminate the declaration. 


The United States now has an opportunity to resume its leadership 
as a great proponent of the rule of law among nations through ex- 
pressing its full confidence in the integrity and impartiality of an insti- 
tution which owes much to American efforts, ideas and ideals. 











THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
AND THE RULE OF LAW 


By Puiuir C. Jessup 


Professor of International Law, Columbia University. Assistant on 
Judicial Organization, United States Delegation to the United 
Nations Conference, San Francisco, June, 1945 


T MAY be taken for granted that everyone favors as an ideal the rule 

of law among nations. I have never heard it urged that there should 
be less rather than more international law in the world. In the domestic 
or national field it is constantly urged that there are too many statutes 
(too much law) and too many lawyers; this is one animadversion which 
international law and international lawyers escape. Our tradition 
teaches us that the ideal is a government of laws and not of men, though 
our experience tells us that human laws are interpreted and applied 
by human beings with human frailties. If we are poetically inclined, 
we may like to repeat, perhaps without too much analysis, Kipling’s 
lines— 

With leave to live by no man’s leave, 
Underneath the law. 


Nations, too, wish to live by no man’s or other nation’s leave, but are 
not so sure of finding law as an overlord and protector. The Anglo- 
American tradition particularly looks to courts as developers of law; 
compare the relatively recent emphasis in our law schools upon legis- 
lation rather than upon the decided case. As a nation we have led in 
preaching the desirability of submitting cases to arbitration and we 
have not been laggard in submitting individual disputes. We have 
trailed in the acceptance of advance undertakings to submit future dis- 
putes to judicial settlement or arbitration. 

With our national acceptance of membership (and it is to be hoped 
real leadership) in an international organiz..ion of many purposes, 
the sorry old story of opposition to participation in the work of an 
international court of justice has come to a close. Happily the statute 
of the new international court “forms an integral part of the Charter” 
and has already been accepted as such. The staffing and the use of the 
Court lie ahead. 

The International Court of Justice which we helped to create and 
which should be in existence at the Hague before the first anniversary 
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of the convening of the San Francisco Conference on International 
Organization, shares with the other organs of the United Nations greater 
potentialities than actualities. UNO—as it seems destined to be called 
in the United States—is no more self-operating than a steel mill; it 
requires_ among other things, management and skilled workmen. It 
also requires raw materials on which to operate. In terms of inter- 
national politics. the Court’s raw materials are the international diffi- 
culties which the member states submit to it—trade barriers, denial of 
human rights to human beings, disputes over boundaries, scientific 
inventions. Specifically, the International Court of Justice has not 
been given a procurement department. It is a mill which can not 
operate until someone brings it cases. This is the actual meaning of 
“optional jurisdiction”; each state has an option to take or not to take 
disputes to the Court. The Statute provides for the optional acceptance 
of contracts to supply cases of certain suitable characteristics to the 
Court as they become available, that is, as they arise. No State is ob- 
ligated to make such a contract, although Article 36 of the Statute 
makes the new court the beneficiary of such contracts which were 
entered into with the old Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The United States has never made such a contract. It is free to make 
one now and should do so. 

The United States stands to gain from the spread of the rule of law. 
It believes that the rule of law can be spread by the cumulative effect 
of judicial decisions. If it should make a declaration under Article 36 
of the Statute, agreeing that the Court would have juri-diction over 
legal disputes to which it is a party, it would assert leadership in de- 
veloping international law through the International Court of Justice. 
More will be needed in the way of treaties which are the nearest inter- 
national equivalent of legislation, but treaties must be interpreted just as 
legislation must be construed, and that is a court’s function. 

The process of making a declaration under Article 36 of the Statute 
is simple and the consequences are not alarming. The President, with 


whatever Senatorial or Congressional approval our constitutional sys- 
tem may require, makes a declaration on behalf of the United States 
and causes it to be deposited with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations after that official takes office. If we are to avoid another case 
of too little and too late, this should be done during the first session 
of the General Assembly. 
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The effect of such a declaration, on some such terms as those sug- 
gested in the resolution introduced by Senator Morse during the de- 
bates on the Charter, would involve the following consequences for 
the United States: 

1. What states could sue us in the Court? 

Any state which had made the same kind of declaration. 

2. In what kind of cases could they sue us? 

In any legal dispute involving (in the words of Article 36 of the Statute) 
“a. the interpretation of a treaty; b. any question of international law; c. the exist- 
ence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation; d. the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of 
an international obligation.” The declaration might place a further restriction, 
limiiing these cases to those arising in the future so that the door would not be 
opened to the adjudication of old disputes which we have hitherto been unwilling 
to submit to arbitration or judicial settlement. I should prefer to see us bold in 
the cause of justice but such a limitation has its precedents and is not injurious. 
The declaration might also provide a time limit for its duration, say ten years, 
preferably with the proviso that it would continue thereafter until affirmatively 
terminated. 


Are there not risks in such a step? To be sure. The judges may be 
convinced in any particular case that the United States is wrong. The 
United States is frequently an unsuccessful litigant in its own courts and 
there is no presumption that we are legally correct in every position we 
take on international questions. What if we do loose an international 
lawsuit? We went on record as disapproving the basis of the award of 
the international tribunal in our arbitration with Norway over the re- 
quisitioning of her ships in World War I but we paid the award and 
made a contribution to the general cause of pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes. It is a cause which needs many such contributions. 
The United States, along with all other countries of the world is the 
beneficiary of the success of the cause. 

The prompt filing of a declaration under Article 36 of the Statute 
is the greatest single contribution that we can make at this time to the 
firm establishment of the new international court as an effective instru- 
ment of this world order. There are others. In the selection of judges 
for the bench of the court, our representatives must set their faces 
resolutely against any political jockeying which would make election 
to the bench depend on any consideration except the judicial fitness of 
the candidate. The Statute in Article 9, requires the electors to bear 
in mind the need for securing representation “of the main forms of 
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civilization and of the principal legal systems of the world,” but indi- 
vidual fitness must always be a prerequisite to nomination and election. 
A heavy responsibility rests upon our representatives on the panel of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration who make the nominations, and our 
representatives in the Security Council and General Assembly who cast 
the votes. 

A third contribution can be made by our representatives in develop- 
ing the useful function of the Court in rendering advisory opinions. 
The old fears that the Court might become a non-judicial body in the 
exercise of this function have been effectively set at rest with the ex- 
perience of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Whenever 
a serious legal question is raised in the adjustment of a controversy 
which engages the attention of the Security Council or the General 
Assembly, the delegates of the United States should vote in favor of 
reference of the point to the International Court of Justice. There 
should be no return to the view which an Italian statesman explained 
to Mr. Root in Geneva in 1929, namely that the Council found it better 
to refer questions to an ad hoc committee of jurists since such a com- 
mittee was more likely to give the kind of opinion which the Council 
desired. No greater disservice could be rendered to the cause of estab- 
lishing the rule of law in international affairs than thus to shade the 
line which separates political adjustment from judicial decision. 

The rule of law can also be extended by the General Assembly’s 
exercising its power under Article 96 of the Charter and granting to 
other organs of the United Nations and to some specialized agencies, 
the privilege of requesting advisory opinions. Certainly the Economic 
and Social Council and the Trusteeship Council should have this power 
and many of the specialized agencies should be given it as well. It was 
mainly the unsettled position of the ILO which checked the effort at 
San Francisco to extend the power of requesting advisory opinions 
more widely through provisions in the Charter. There is no insuperable 
difficulty in making extensions promptly by action of the General As- 
sembly, dealing with specific organs or agencies. 

The steps which have been suggested would help to build the inter- 
national position of the Court. It should be assisted further by parallel 
contributions to the development of the law which it is to apply. Such 
contributions may be made through treaties. Article 13 of the Charter 
imposes upon the General Assembly the duty of encouraging “the 
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progressive development of international law and its codification.” The 
tradition of the United States and the responsibilities which flow from 
our world position place upon the American delegates in the General 
Assembly the duty of promoting steps along this line at the first regular 
session of the General Assembly. It will further be necessary that the 
United States address itself to the business of developing international 
law by general convention with imagination and courage. Traditional, 
well-established principles and rules may well be clarified, but equally 
important is the-adoption of new rules to round out the system and to 
provide legal standards to govern the conduct of states in many fields 
where at present no legal doctrine has crystallized. 

All of these tasks require boldness and activity, inspired by a con- 
viction that international law must be developed and interpreted and 
applied by the International Court of Justice. It may be that social 
scientists will have the genius to discover a device for the maintenance 
of peace as spectacular as the atomic bomb. Until that happy event 
takes place, the more pedestrian and less dramatic courses must be 


pursued. 





AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL 


That such a court, formed by a Congress of Nations, in obedience 
to the general wish, would, next to Christianity, be the richest gift ever 
bestowed by Heaven upon a suffering world will scarcely be questioned 
by any who have patiently and candidly investigated the subject. 


Jupce Wittam Jay, 


Advocate of Peace (predecessor of WoRLD AFFAIRS), December, 1842. 


























STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE 


Signed, with the Charter of the United Nations, at the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization, San Francisco, California, June 26, 1945. 


Article 1 
The International Court of Justice established by the Charter of the United 
Nations as the principal judicial organ of the United Nations shall be constituted 
and shall function in accordance with the provisions of the present Statute. 


Chapter 1: Organization of the Court 


Article 2 


The Court shall be composed of a body of independent judges, elected’ regard- 
less of their nationality from among persons of high moral character, who possess 
the qualifications required in their respective countries for appointment to the 
highest judicial offices, or are juriconsults of recognized competence in inter- 
national law. 

Article 3 

1. The Court shall consist of fifteen members, no two of whom may be na- 
tionals of the same state. 

2. A person who for the purposes of membership in the court could be 
regarded as a national of more than one state shall be deemed to be a national 
of the one in which he ordinarily exercises civil and political rights. 


Article 4 


1. The members of the Court shall be elected by the General Assembly and 
by the Security Council from a list of persons nominated by the national groups 
in the Permanent Court of Arbitration, in accordance with the following provisions. 

2. In the case of Members of the United Nations not represented in the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, candidates shall be nominated by national groups 
appointed for this purpose by their governments under the same conditions as 
those prescribed for members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration by Article 44 
of the Convention of The Hague of 1907 for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. 

3. The conditions under which a state which is a party to the present Statute 
but is not a Member of the United Nations may participate in electing the mem- 
bers of the Court shall, in the absence of a special agreement, be laid down by 
the General Assembly upon recommendations of the Security Council. 


Article 5 

1. At least three months before the date of the election, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations shall address a written request to the members of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration belonging to the states which are parties to the 
present Statute, and to the members of the national groups appointed under 
Article 4, paragraph 2, inviting them to undertake, within a given time, by national 
groups, the nomination of persons in a position to accept the duties of a member 
of the Court. 

2. No group may nominate more than four persons, not more than two of 
whom shall be of their own nationality. In no case may the number of candidates 
nominated by a group be more than double the number of seats to be filled. 


Article 6 


Before making these nominations, each national group is recommended to 
consult its highest court of justice, its legal faculties and schools of law, and its 
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national academies and national sections of international academies devoted to the 
study of law. 





Article 7 
1. The Secretary-General shall prepare a list in alphabetical order of all the 
persons thus nominated. Save as provided in Article 12, paragraph 2, these shall 
be the only persons eligible. 
2. The Secretary-General shall submit this list to the General Assembly and 
to the Security Council. 
Article 8 
The General Assembly and the Security Council shall proceed independently 
of one another to elect the members of the Court. 


Article 9 
At every election, the electors shall bear in mind not only that the persons 
to be elected should individually possess the qualifications required, but also that 
in the body as a whole the representation of the main forms of civilzation and of 
the principal legal systems of the world should be assured. 


Article 10 

1. Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority of votes in the General 
Assembly and in the Security Council shall be considered as elected. 

2. Any vote of the Security Council, whether for the election of judges or for 
the appointment of members of the conference envisaged in Article 12, shall be 
taken without any distinction between permanent and non-permanent members 
of the Security Council. 

3. In the event of more than one national of the same state obtaining an 
absolute majority of the votes both of the General Assembly and of the Security 
Council, the eldest of these only shall be considered as elected. 


] Article 11 

If, after the first meeting held for the purpose of *he election, one or more 
seats remain to be filled, a second and, if necessary, a third meeting shall take 
place. 

Article 12 

1. If, after the third meeting, one or more seats still remain unfilled, a joint 
‘conference consisting of six members, three appointed by the General Assembly 
and three by the Security Council, may be formed at any time at the request of 
either the General Assembly or the Security Council, for the purpose of choosing 
by the vote of an absolute majority one name for each seat still vacant, to submit 
to the General Assembly and the Security Council for their respective acceptance. 

2. If the joint confernece is unanimously agreed upon any person who fulfils 
the required conditions, he may be included in its list, even though he was not 
included in the list of nominations referred to in Article 7. 

3. If the joint conference is satisfied that it will not be successful in pro- 
curing an election, those members of the Court who have already been elected 
shall, within a period to be fixed by the Security Council, proceed to fill the 
vacant seats by selection from among those candidates who have obtained votes 
either in the General Assembly or in the Security Council. 

4. In the event of an equality of votes among the judges, the eldest judge 
shall have a casting vote. 

Article 13 

1. The members of the Court shall be elected for nine years and may be 
re-elected; provided, however, that of the judges elected at the first election, the 
terms of five judges shall expire at the end of three years and the terms of five 
more judges shall expire at the end of six years. 

2. The judges whose terms are to expire at the end of the above-mentioned 
initial periods of three and six years shall be chosen by lot to be drawn by the 
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Secretary-General immediately after the first election has been completed. 

3. The members of the Court shall continue to discharge their duties until 
their places have been filled. Though replaced, they shall finish any cases which 
they may have begun. 

4. In the case of the resignation of a member of the Court, the resignation 
shall be addressed to the President of the Court for transmission to the Secretary- 
General. This last notification makes the place vacant. 


Article 14 
Vacancies shall be filled by the same method as that laid down for the first 
election, subject to the following provision: the Secretary-General shall, within 
one month of the occurrence of the vacancy, proceed to issue the invitations pro- 
vided for in Article 5, and the date of the election shall be fixed by the Security 
Council. 
Article 15 
A member of the Court elected to replace a member whose term of office has 
not expired shall hold office for the remainder of his predecessor’s term. 


Article 16 
1. No member of the Court may exercise any political or administrative 
function, or engage in any other occupation of a professional nature. 
2. Any doubt on this point shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 


Article 17 

1. No member of the Court may act as agent, counsel, or advocate in any 
case. 

2. No member may participate in the decision of any case in which-he has 
previously taken part as agent, counsel, or advocate for one of the parties, or as a 
member of a national or international court, or of a Commission of enquiry, or 
in any other capacity. 

3. Any doubt on this point shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 


Article 18 
1. No member of the Court can be dismissed unless, in the unanimous opinion 
of the other members, he has ceased to fulfil the required conditions. 
- 2. Formal notification thereof shall be made to the Secretary- Coneval by 
the Registrar. 
3. This notification makes the place vacant. 


Article 19 
The members of the Court, when engaged on the business of the Court, shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 


Article 20 
Every member of the Court shall, before taking up his duties, make a solemn 
declaration in open court that he will exercise his powers impartially and con- 
scientiously. 
Article 21 
1. The Court shall elect its President and Vice-President for three years; 
they may be re-elected. 
2. The Court shall appoint its Registrar and may provide for the appoint- 
ment of such other officers as may be necessary. 


Article 22 

1. The seat of the Court shall be established at The Hague. This, however, 

shall not prevent the Court from sitting and exercising its functions elsewhere 
whenever the Court considers it desirable. 

2. The President and the Registrar shall reside at the seat of the Court. 
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Article 23 

1. The Court shall remain permanently in session, except during the judicial 
vacations, the dates and duration of which shall be fixed by the Court. 

2. Members of the Court are entitled to periodic leave, the dates and duration 
of which shall be fixed by the Court, having in mind the distance between The 
Hague and the home of each judge. 

3. Members of the Court shall be bound, unless they are on leave or pre- 
vented from attending by illness or other serious reasons duly explained to the 
President, to hold themselves permanently at the disposal of the Court. 


Article 24 

1. If, for some special reason, a member of the Court considers that he 
should not take part in the decision of a particular case, he shall so inform the 
President. 

2. If the President considers that for some special reason one of the members 
of the Court should not sit in a particular case. he shall give him notice accord- 
ingly. 
3. If in any such case the member of the Court and the President disagree, 
the matter shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 


Article 25 

1. The full Court shall sit except when it is expressly provided otherwise in 
the present Statute. 

2. Subject to the condition that the number of judges available to constitute 
the Court is not thereby reduced below eleven, the Rules of the Court may provide 
for allowing one or more judges, according to circumstances and in rotation, to be 
dispensed from sitting. 

3. A quorum of nine judges shall suffice to constitute the Court. 


Article 26 

1. The Court may from time to time form one or more chambers, composed 
of three or more judges as the Court may determine, for dealing with particular 
categories of cases; for example, labor cases and cases relating to transit and com- 
munications. 

2. The Court at any time form a chamber for dealing with a particular 
case. The number of judges to constitute such a chamber shall be determined by 
the Court with the approval of the parties. 

3. Cases shall be heard and determined by the chambers provided for in this 
Article if the parties so request. 

Article 27 

A judgment given by any of the chambers provided for in Articles 26 and 29 

shall be considered as rendered by the Court. 


Article 28 
The chambers provided for in Articles 26 and 29 may, with the consent of 
the parties, sit and exercise their functions elsewhere than at The Hague. 


> 
Article 29 
With a view to the speedy despatch of business, the Court shall form annually 
a chamber composed of five judges which, at the request of the parties, may hear 
and determine cases by summary procedure. In addition, two judges shall be 
selected for the purpose of replacing judges who find it impossible to sit. 


Article 30 
1. The Court shall frame rules for carrying out its functions. In particular, 
it shall lay down rules of procedure. 
2. The Rules of the Court may provide for assesors to sit with the Court or 
with any of its chambers, without the right to vote. 
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Article 31 

1. Judges of the nationality of each of the parties shall retain their right 
to sit in the case before the Court. 

2. If the Court includes upon the Bench a judge of the nationality of one 
of the parties, any other party may choose a person to sit as judge. Such person 
shall be chosen preferably from among those persons who have been nominated 
as candidates as provided in Articles 4 and 5. 

3. If the Court includes upon the Bench no judge of the nationality of the 
parties, each of these parties may proceed to choose a judge as provided in para- 
graph 2 of this Article. 

4. The provisions of this Article shall apply to the case of Articles 26 and 29. 
In such cases, the President shall request one or, if necessary, two of the members 
of the Court forming the chamber to give place to the members of the Court of the 
nationality of the parties concerned, and, failing such, or if they are unable to be 
present, to the judges specially chosen by the parties. 

5. Should there be several’ parties in the same interest, they shall, for the 
purpose of the preceding provisions, be reckoned as one party only. Any doubt 
upon this point shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 

6. Judges chosen as laid down in paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of this Article shall 
fulfil the conditions required by Articles 2, 17 (paragraph 2), 20, and 24 of the 
present Statute. They shall take part in the decision on terms of complete equality 
with their colleagues. 

Article 32 

1. Each member of the Court shall receive an annual salary. 

2. The President shall receive a special annual allowance. 

3. The Vice-President shall receive a special allowance for every day oni 
which he acts as President. 

4. The judges chosen under Article 31, other than members of the Court, 
shall receive compensation for each day on which they exercise their functions. 

5. These salaries, allowances, and compensation shall be fixed by the General 
Assembly. They may not be decreased during the term of office. 

6. The salary of the Registrar shall be fixed by the General Assembly on the 
proposal of the Court. 

7. Regulations made by the General Assembly shall fix the conditions under 
which retirement pensions may be given to members of the Court and to the 
Registrar, and the conditions under which members of the Court and the Registrar 
shall have their traveling expenses refunded. 

8. The above salaries, allowances, and compensation shall be free of all 
taxation. 7 

Article 33 

The expenses of the Court shall be borne by the United Nations in such a 

manner as shall be decided by the General Assembly. 


Chapter II: Competence of the Court 
Article 34 

1. Only states may be parties in cases before the Court. 

2. The Court, subject to and in conformity with its Rules, may request of 
public international organizations information relevant to cases before it, and shall 
receive such information presented by such organizations on their own initiative. 

3. Whenever the construction of the constituent instrument of a public inter- 
national organization or of an international convention adopted thereunder is in 
question in a case before the Court, the Registrar shall so notify the public inter- 
national organization concerned and shall communicate to it copies of all the 
written proceedings. 

Article 35 
1. The Court shall be open to the states parties to the present Statute. 
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2. The conditions under which the Court shall be open to other states shall, 
subject to the special provisions contained in treaties in force, be laid down by 
the Security Council, but in no case shall such conditions place the parties in a 
position of inequality before the Court. 

3. When a state which is not a Member of the United Nations is a party 
to a case, the Court shall fix the amount which that party is to contribute towards 
the expenses of the Court. This provision shall not apply if such state is bearing 
a share of the expenses of the Court. 


Article 36 

1. The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases which the parties refer 
to it and all matters specially provided for in the Charter of the United Nations 
or in treaties and conventions in force. 

2. The states parties to the present Statute may at any time declare that 
they recognize as compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement, in relation 
to any other state accepting ‘the same obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court 
in all legal disputes concerning: 

a. the interpretation of a treaty; 

b. any question of international law; 

c. the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation; 

d. the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an 
international obligation. ; 

3. The declarations referred to above may be made unconditionally or on 
condition of reciprocity on the part of several or certain states, or for a certain 
time. 

4. Such declarations shall be deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who shall transmit copies thereof to the parties to the Statute 
and to the Registrar of the Court. 

5. Declarations made under Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice and which are still in force shall be deemed, as between 
the parties to the present Statute, to be acceptances of the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice for the period which they still have to run 
and in accordance with their terms. 

6. In the event of a dispute as to whether the Court has jurisdiction, the 
matter shail be settled by the decision of the Court. 


Article 37 
Whenever a treaty or convention in force provides for reference of a matter 
to a tribunal to have been instituted by the League of Nations, or to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the matter shall, as between the parties to the 
present Statute, be referred to the International Court of Justice. 


Article 38 

1. The Court, whose function is to decide in accordance with international 
law such disputes as are submitted to it, shall apply: 

a. international conventions, whether general or particular, establishing 
rules expressly recognized by the contesting states; 

international custom, as evidence of a general practice accepted as law; 

c. the general principles of law recognized by civilized nations; 

d. subject to the provisions of Article 59, judicial decisions and the teach- 
ings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various nations, as subsidiary 
means for the determination of rules of law. 

This provision shall not prejudice the power of the Court to decide a 
case ex aequo et bono, if the parties agree thereto. 
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Chapter Ill: Procedure 
Article 39 

1. The official languages of the Court shall be French and English. If the 
parties agree that the case shall be conducted in French, the judgment shall be 
delivered in French. If the parties agree that the case shall be conducted in Eng- 
lish, the judgment shall be delivered in English. 

2. In the absence of an agreement as to which language shall be employed, 
each party may, in the pleadings, use the language which it prefers; the decision 
of the Court shall be given in French and English. In this case the Court shall 
at the same time determine which of the two texts shall be considered as au- 
thoritative. 

3. The Court shall, at the request of any party, authorize a language other 
than French or English to be used by that party. 


Article 40 

1. Cases are brought before the Court, as the case may be, either by the 
notification of the special agreement or by a written application addressed to the 
Registrar. In either case the subject of the dispute and the parties shall be in- 
dicated. 

2. The Registrar shall forthwith communicate the application to all concerned. 

3. He shall also notify the Members of the United Nations through the 
Secretary-General, and also any other states entitled to appear before the Court. 


Article 41 
1. The Cqurt shall have the power to indicate, if it considers that circum- 
stances so require, any provisional measures which ought to be taken te preserve 
the respective rights of either party. 
2. Pending the final decision, notice of the measures suggested shall forth- 
with be given to the parties and to the Security Council. 


Article 42 
1. The parties shall be represented by agents. 
2. They may have the assistance of counsel or advocates before the Court. 
3. The agents, counsel, and advocates of parties before the Court shall enjoy 
the privileges and immunities necessary to the independent exercise of their duties. 


Article 43 

1. The procedure shall consist of two parts: written and oral. 

2. The written proceedings shall consist of the communication to the Court 
and to the parties of memorials, counter-memorials and, if necessary, replies; also 
all papers and documents in support. 

3. These communications shall be made through the Registrar, in the order 
and within the time fixed by the Court. 

4. A certified copy of every document produced by one party shall be com- 
municated to the other party. 

5. The oral proceedings shall consist of the hearing by the Court of wit- 
nesses, experts, agents, counsels, and advocates. 


Article 44 
l. For the service of all notices upon persons other than the agents, counsel, 
and advocates, the Court shall apply direct to the government of the state upon 
whose territory the notice has to be served. 
2. The same provision shall apply whenever steps are to be taken to procure 
evidence on the spot. 
Article 45 
The hearing shall be under the control of the President or, if he is unable to 
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preside, of the Vice-President; if neither is able to preside, the senior judge pres- 
ent shall preside. 
Article 46 
The hearing in Court shall be public, unless the Court shall decide otherwise, 
or_unless the parties demand that the public be not admitted. 


Article 47 
1. Minutes shall be made at each hearing and signed by the Registrar and 


the President. 
2. These minutes alone shall be authentic. 


Article 48 
The Court shall make orders for the conduct of the case, shall decide the 
form and time in which each party must conclude its arguments, and make all 
arrangements connected with the taking of evidence. 


Article 49 
The Court may, even before the hearing begins, call upon the agents to pro- 
duce any document or to supply any explanations. Formal note shall be taken 
of any refusal. 
Article 50 
The Court may, at any time, entrust any individual, body, bureau, commission, 
or other organization that it may select, with the task of carrying out an enquiry 
or giving an expert opinion. 


Article 51 : 
During the hearing any relevant questions are to be put to the witnesses and 
experts under the conditions laid down by the Court in the rules of procedure 


referred to in Article 30. 
Article 52 
After the Court has received the proofs and evidence within the time specified 
for the purpose, it may refuse to accept any further oral or written evidence that 
one party may desire to present unless the other side consents. 


Article 53 

1. Whenever one of parties does not appear before the Court, or fails to 
defend its case, the other party may cali upon the Court to decide in favor of its 
claim. 

2. The Court must, before doing so, satisfy itself, not only that it has juris- 
diction in accordance with Articles 36 and 37, but also that the claim is well 
founded in fact and law. 

Article 54 

1. When, subject to the control of the Court, the agents, counsel, and advo- 
cates have completed their presentation of the case, the President shall declare 
the hearing closed. 

2. The Court shall withdraw to consider the judgment. 

3. The deliberations of the Court shall take place in private and remain 
secret. 

Article 55 

1. All questions shall be decided by a majority of the judges present. 

2. In the event of an equality of votes, the President or the judge who acts 
in his place shall have a casting vote. 


Article 56 
1. The judgment shall state the reasons on which it is based. 
2. It shall contain the names of the judges who have taken part in the 
decision. 
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Article 57 


If the judgment does not represent in whole or in part the unanimous opinion 
of the judges, any judge shall be entitled to deliver a separate opinion. 


Article 58 


The judgment shall be signed by the President and by the Registrar. It shall 
be read in open court, due notice having been given to the agents. 


Article 59 

The decision of the Court has no binding force except between the parties and 
in respect of that particular case. 

Article 60 

The judgment is final and without appeal. In the event of dispute as to 
the meaning or scope of the judgment, the Court shall construe it upon the re- 
quest of any party. 

Article 61 

1. An application for revision of a judgment may be made only when it is 
based upon the discovery of some fact of such a nature as to be a decisive factor, 
which fact was, when the judgment was given, unknown to the Court and also 
to the party claiming revision, always provided that such ignorance was not due 
to negligence. 

2. The proceedings for revision shall be opened by a judgment of the Court 
expressly recording the existence of the new fact, recognizing tha tit has such a 
character as to lay the case open to revision, and declaring the application ad- 
missible on this ground. 

3. The Court may require previous compliance with the terms of the judg- 
ment before it admits proceedings in revision. 

4. The application for revision must be made at latest within six months 
of the discovery of the new fact. 

5. No application for revision may be made after the lapse of ten years from 
the date of the judgment. 

Article 62 

1. Should a state consider that it has an interest of a legal nature which may 
be affected by the decision in the case, it may submit a request to the Court to 
be permitted to intervene. 

2. It shall be for the Court to decide upon this request. 


Article 63 

1. Whenever the construction of a convention to which states other than 
those concerned in the case are parties is in question, the Registrar shall notify 
all such states forthwith. 

2. Every state so notified has the right to intervene in the proceedings; but 
if it uses this right, the construction given by the judgment will be equally binding 
upon it. 

Article 64 
Unless otherwise decided by the Court, each party shall bear its own costs. 


Chapter IV: Advisory Opinions 
Article 65 
1. The Court may give an advisory opinion on any legal question at the re- 
quest of whatever body may be authorized by or in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations to make such a request. 
2. Questions upon which the advisory opinion of the Court is asked shall 
be laid before the Court by means of a written request containing an exact state- 
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ment of the question upon which an opinion is required, and accompanied by all 
documents likely to throw light upon the question. 


Article 66 


1. The Registrar shall forthwith give notice of the request for an advisory 
opinion to all states entitled to appear before the Court. 

2. The Registrar shall also, by means of a special and direct communica- 
tion, notify any state entitled to appear before the Court or international organiza- 
tion considered by the Court, or, should it not be sitting, by the President, as 
likely to be able to furnish information on the question, that the Court will be 
prepared to receive, within a time limit to be fixed by the President, written state- 
ments, or to hear, at a public sitting to be held for the purpose, oral statements 
relating to the question. 

3. Should any such state entitled to appear before the Court have failed 
to receive special communication referred to in paragraph 2 of this Article, 
such state may exprcss a desire to submit a written statement dr to be heard; 
and the Court will decide. 

4. States and organizations having presented written or oral statements or 
both shall be permitted to comment on the statements made by other states or 
organizations in the form, to the extent, and within the time limits which the 
Court, or, should it not be sitting, the President, shall decide in each particular 
case. Accordingly, the Registrar shall in due time communicate any such writ- 
ten statements to states and organizations having submitted similar statements. 


Article 67 
The Court shall deliver its advisory opinions in open Court, notice having 
been given to the Secretary-General and to the representatives of Members of the 
United Nations, of other states and of international organizations immediately con- 
cerned. 
Article 68 
In the exercise of its advisory functions the Court shall further be guided by 
the provisions of the present Statute which apply in contentious cases to the extent 
to which it recognizes them to be applicable. 


Chapter V: Amendment 


Article 69 
Amendments to the present Statute shall be effected by the same procedure 
as is provided by the Charter of the United Nations for amendments to that 
Charter, subject however to any provisions which the General Assembly upon 
recommendation of the Security Council may adopt concerning the participation 
of states which are parties to the Statute but are not Members of the United 
Nations. 
Article 70 
The Court shall have power to propose such amendments to the present 
Statute as it may deem necessary, through written communications to the Secre- 
tary-General, for consideration in conformity with the provisions of Article 69. 























TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR PEACE 


By James A. LINEN, JR. 


Chairman, International Correspondence Schools, Ltd. 


HE problem of peace is the problem of making people understand 

each other. Differences of opinion and attitude do not cause fights 
between men of good-will where thought processes are similar. Since 
most men are men of good-will in their own view, the trouble that 
leads to war springs from differences in ways of thinking, from the 
clash between patterns of thought as dissimilar that they cannot be 
fitted into any common design. , 

This has been shown by every great war in history. No one of 
these wars could have been prevented by what is ordinarily called prop- 
aganda. Propaganda works through the medium of ideas. The con- 
flicts that cause major wars develop, not in the realm of ideas, but in 
the underlying, largely subconscious machinery, that produces ideas. 


Our own War between the States is an example. Two great ideas 
were involved—slavery and union. Plenty of propaganda was directed 
toward them and its only achievement was to draw forth counter- 
propaganda, for the real basis of conflict did not lie in those ideas. 
Southern leaders had struggled against slavery and for the union at 
least as notably as men of the North. The fundamental ‘conflict lay 
in the complex of interests, associations, traditions and ideals of an 
agricultural, almost feudal society in the South, where slave labor was 
an important part of the economy and booming industrialism in the 
North, where free white labor could be utilized more efficiently. No 
propaganda to spread ideas could have averted the war. Nothing 
could have averted it except measures to bring those radically opposed 
bases of thought and feeling into line. 

It is obvious that education must have an important role in any 
effort to establish among nations the common habits of thought which 
will promote understanding. Unfortunately, many international plans 
in education have been undisguised propaganda—and not very effective 
propaganda at that. An approach to the problem which offers some 
hope of achieving useful results without any taint of propagandism is 
suggested by the experience of the International Correspondence 


Schools. 
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Most of the work of these Schools is vocational with chief emphasis 
on industrial occupations. Of their 400 courses, those which regularly 
draw the largest enrollments are in technical fields (electrical engineer- 
ing, machine shop practice, ‘et cetera) and in business (bookkeeping, 
accountancy, et cetera). , 

It is the policy of I.C.S. to avoid any sort of propaganda. Every 
effort is made to protect the student against having the instruction 
which he receives, used by any pressure group, vested interest, or 
political party, as a measure of presenting its point of view to the 
exclusion of some other. In considering, however, the I.C.S. experience 
as a matter of international education, it is worth noting that the greater 
part of its work is in subjects which do not lend themselves readily to 
propaganda in any case. 

Internationally, I.C.S. occupies a unique position. This year it will en- 
roll over forty thousand students residing in over thirty foreign countries. 
Although it is originally and fundamentally an American institution, 
it maintains instruction centers on every continent, including Australia. 
This is made necessary by the I.C.S. method. When each section of a 
course is completed, the student mails in an examination paper, which 
is corrected, graded and returned to him. The comments on these 
papers are an essential part of the instruction, and the work is done 
in meticulous detail. At the headquarters in Scranton, the instructors 
average 35 minutes to each paper. But, although this individual correc- 
tion is vital to the success of the teaching, it cannot be conducted by 
ship’s mail half way round the globe. 

Therefore, in addition to its home office organization in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, there are instruction centers in London, Capetown, Bom- 
bay, Sydney, Wellington, Madrid, and five in Latin America, while 
others in Shanghai and Manila were temporarily closed by the war. 
These offices bring the teaching close to the students in other ways 
beside the correction of answer papers. In some of them special courses 
are prepared to meet local conditions. From all of them, I.C.S. field 
men work, keeping in personal contact with the students. 

Yet, I.C.S. remains the same institution everywhere, doing the same 
work, producing similar results. The hundreds of thousands who study 
I.C.S. courses around all the seven seas are, in effect, going to the same 
little red schoolhouse even though they have never been within ten 
thousand miles of each other. 
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They show a loyalty to I.C.S. which is surprising under the circum- 
stances. Students. from other countries traveling in the United States 
go to Scranton to visit their alma mater—to use the expression of Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, the British explorer, who is one of them. In Latin 
America, as in Australia, they have organized themselves into associa- 
tions much like the -alumni associations of any college. In Honduras 
they composed an I.C.S. song and published it—in Spanish, of course. 

A letter came to Scranton from a former Danish sea-captain now 
living in Australia, who signed himself “Old Pupil.” He had nothing to 
request. He was simply feeling grateful to the United States, and I.C.S. 
was a place where he could express that gratitude. He trusted the 
School had not suffered too severely under the circumstances, told of 
the “wave of gratitude in Australia toward your great country” and sent 
newspaper clippings to prove it. 

On a recent visit to England, the writer met Tom Williams, then a 
leading figure in Parliament, now Minister of Agriculture in the Attlee 
cabinet. When in answer to his inquiry, he learned of my connection 
with the Schools, Mr. Williams volunteered the information that much 
of his initial education had come from I.C.S. With a pride which 
Americans might understand better than most Englishmen, he told how 
he, the oldest of fourteen children, never having been to school, had 
gone to work in the Yorkshire Mines at the age of eleven, and how later 
he had been persuaded to enroll for an I.C.S. course in general educa- 
tion. This Englishman went on, to tell of his love for America and 
of his visit to Washington with Ramsay McDonald, and how he had 
once addressed the United States Congress from the rostrum, on the 
subject of International Peace, a privilege which very few foreigners 
have enjoyed. He felt that some of the credit, for the fact that his 
speech was received enthusiastically, and eventually printed in many 
foreign languages, was due to the I.C.S. 

During this same winter the official in charge of the I.C.S. work 
in Latin America was entertained by the Presidents of three Spanish- 
speaking Republics, who wanted to voice their gratitude for the I.C.S. 
service to their nations. In another Republic the Engineering Society 
made this same gentleman an honorary member. In two other coun- 
tries the highest civilian decoration has been awarded to the I.C.S. 
representative, in recognition of the constructive service rendered to 
industry through I.C.S. technical instruction. In twenty Latin Ameri- 
can countries over 30,000 I.C.S. students are now enrolled. 
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In Latin America and such countries as Australia and New Zealand, 
I.C.S. plays a role which is not easily understood by people in the 
United States, but which is closely related to the problem of peace. 
Latin America has universities older than any in North America. Its 
cultural tradition stems directly from the great centers of Europe. But 
the education that grows out of this tradition is of little help in building 
modern industries. For the technical training needed to build and 
operate the factories and harbors, the roads and dams and power 
plants of the new era, the people south of the border must look else- 
where. And they find the answer in the same institution which has 
provided technical training for thousands of the industrial leaders of 
the world’s leading industrial nation. 

Considered in that light, it is not strange that so many of the 
progressive leaders in Latin America today are I.C.S. graduates. Re- 
cently, two American republics had former I.C.S. students as presidents 
at the same time. 

In Australasia the situation is similar if you subtract the ancient 
universities. The people are progressive and they are keeping their 
lands in step with the industrial developments of the world. But they 
lack adequate local sources for the vocational education without which 
modern industry cannot function. So one man out of every fifteen 
reaching the age of 30 in Australia has studied with I.C.S.—one out 
of twelve in New Zealand. It is natural, therefore, that the leaders in 
business and government should number many I.C.S. students among 
them. 

Some of these men have pointed to one factor in the influence 
exerted by I.C.S. which will surprise those whose ideas about correspon- 
ence study have been limited to a picture of the lonely evening work of 
an ambitious wage-earner. 

W. E. Maclean, Commissioner of the Electricity Undertaking in 
Tasmania, writes: 

“My decision to leave New South Wales in 1911 and proceed to America was 
influenced almost entirely by the published reports of students in that country. 
Throughout the many years spent in Canada, the United States and England, I 
found it easy to establish friendships formed in those years and the friendly feel- 
ings engendered thereby still endure and what little I have been able to do here 
with respect to the I.C.S. Fellowship Association is a direct result of those friend- 


ships. I never found it difficult to surround myself with friends in any of the 
cities of the countries in which I have lived and worked. I called upon the Secre- 
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tary of the Agent of the Schools and soon made contact with men interested in the 


work in which I too was interested. Even in the smallest towns tucked away in 
the mountains of the State of Washington and the Province of British Columbia 
where I spent some years, I found students-—and friends and a better understanding 
of my fellow man.” 


A similar idea was expressed by A. B. Corbett, who held various 
important positions in the administration of ports and telegraphs in 
Australia until in 1939 he became Director General of the Department 
of Civil Aviation and held that post throughout the war years up to his 
retirement in 1944, After referring to the wide international contacts 
he made in the course of his official career both before and during the 
war, Mr. Corbett says: 

“Within the limitations of a career in the public service and a period of active 
service, I have met many men of many races who had similar interests in similar 
work to mine, and | found in most of them much that was congenial and under- 
standable despite differences of race or color. In my case, I think the fact of tak- 
ing an I.C.S. course in engineering led to these contacts. Had my life in the civil 
service been cast in some other groove it is possible and probable that the oppor- 
tunities I have had in my career would not have come my way.” 


It is almost self-evident that I.C.S. could not have become the com- 
mon ground on which men of many nations can meet in friendship and 
understanding if it had allowed any sort of propaganda to creep into 
its work. The fact that it touches no controversial issue is the reason 
why it is accepted everywhere. 

And being accepted, it accomplishes substantial results toward de- 
veloping those common habits of thought upon which international 
understanding, and therefore international peace, depend. It accom- 
plishes these results chiefly in three ways. 

In the first place, it teaches men in all the countries it serves to 
think and act similarly in doing the work by which they live. There 
has always been a sort of international freemasonry among scientists. 
In creating a common source of vocational education, I.C.S. has ex- 
tended that freemasonry to the workers and managers of modern indus- 
try—which is science put to work. 

In the second place, it gives to its students all over the world some- 
thing at least of the same general thought-background that is subcon- 
sciously developed by those who have grown up in the United States. 
The I.C.S. method is an expression of the American way of life. 
Germany and Japan have shown that mere industrial development does 
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not create the sort of common soil of thought and feeling which will 
produce sympathetic understanding. There is not space here for de- 
tailed comparison between vocational education in those countries and 
in the United States, but the characteristic difference in the underlying 
spirit and aim can be indicated. It is the difference between training 
for a job and training for a career. The Germans and the Japanese 
have developed highly skilled craftsmen. But life in America demands 
opportunity for the broader training which will fit a student for the 
highest place to which his energies and abilities can carry him. The 
J.C.S. method has been shaped to meet that demand, and that spirit is 
implicit in its work for every student. 

In the third place, I.C.S. is based on the characteristically American 
ideal which is at the bottom of this distinction in method—the ideal of 
self-advancement through self-help. This is the translation into economic 
terms of the principle of individual freedom of opportunity and its all- 
important corollary, individual responsibility. It is a purely democratic 
ideal, and I.C.S. students in every nation give expression to it. It has 
become a spring of their own thought and action when they enroll. 
They strengthen its hold on them by their study. They demonstrate 
it by their careers. 

None of this is propaganda. In no part of the work of I.CS. is 
there any effort to sway the political ideas of the students. But for 
international peace the work does something more basic than the 
preaching of any political or economic creed. It conditions the habits 
and methods of thought in a way which contributes to understanding. 

This is no claim that the influence of I.C.S. itself can prevent any 
war-breeding conflict. So far as it goes, it works in that direction. But 
the effect of International Correspondence Schools as a single organiza- 
tion is relatively small in the whole world picture. It is worthy of 
consideration, however, as a suggestion of the sort of role that education 
can and ought to play in the fight for peace—as a hint that the best 
method of getting the rest of the world to think one way is to teach them 
not what we think, but how we think. 





A true friend unbosoms freely, advises justly, asists readily, adven- 
tures boldly, takes all patiently, defends courageously, and continues 
a friend unchangeably.— WILLIAM PENN. 





REHABILITATION OF EASTERN EUROPE 


By E. R. HENson 
Director, Agricultural Rehabilitation Division, UNRRA 


ROM August 2 to October 2 I was in Europe visiting the following 

countries: Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, Germany, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Poland. In each country I got into the rural areas and 
smaller towns. I talked with government officials, with the representa- 
tives of UNRRA on our missions and with farm families. I was there 
to size up the current situation and to find out how much food had been 
produced for the winter, what the future requirements would be, and to 
anticipate the agricultural rehabilitation supplies needed for the spring 
of 1946. 

Farm people in these countries are universally asking for draft ani- 
mals, and other livestock, fertilizers, tractors for power, and the larger 
farm machinery for plowing, planting and harvesting. They will make 
the simpler machines in their own blacksmith shops. They want seed 
and cleaning machinery to improve the quality of their own seed. Their 
requirements are modest in comparison to the destruction that has 
taken place. 

Farmers had to plant their crops this spring in mined battlefields. 
without draft power and with improper fertilizer. To the war-caused 
difficulties in the way of adequate production, the disastrous effects of 
severe drought have been added. 

It is understandable therefore that the yields are less than the needs 
of the people. In view of the handicaps it is remarkable that the 1945 
harvest was as good as it was. But in a good many areas food will be 
short this winter, and people will be hungry in spite of the fact that 
each country is doing everything it can to assure harvest of all available 
crops and their movement and storage for use during the coming winter. 

If UNRRA is to keep people alive, food and clothing must be laid in 


now and must continue to come throughout the winter months. People 
got by this summer on fresh fruits and potatoes and other vegetables 
but there are not enough of these, and preservation for winter is not 
possible. People are not well fed now and as winter approaches they 
are concerned about essential food, clothing, housing and fuel. Medical 
men everywhere are desperately afraid of plagues and famine. 

Fully one-third of the area of Yugoslavia has suffered a severe 
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drought, which has also extended into most of Greece and a large por- 
tion of Italy. Weather was more favorable in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and the remainder of Yugoslavia. However, within these areas fighting 
was in progress both at the time of fall seeding of winter wheat and 
rye, and at the time of seeding of spring crops, so that the acreage 
planted is quite short compared to normal acreage, and the preparation 
of the ground was not good, so yields will be small. 

In Yugoslavia fields of corn are now growing over trenches recently 
occupied by the Germans. The trenches have not been filled, and 
wrecked guns and cannon are still evident in the fields. It took a tre- 
mendous effort on the part of the people and the government to get this 
land planted again. All available draft animals were used and men and 
women harnessed themselves to the plows. We carried some tractors 
into Yugoslavia in airplanes. Those tractors were operated twenty-four 
hours a day to prepare as much land as possible for corn. Because of 
the efforts of the people in Yugoslavia to get in their grain there should 
be nearly enough cereal food in that country if the frost stays off. 

In Poland 40% of the land is idle. However, in relatively large 
areas last fall while Germans were still in possession of the country 
farmers actually seeded their land against orders. They frequently did 
this work at night and they used seed stolen from the Germans. 


In Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Poland the farmers have done a 
marvelous job under trying conditions. Their livestock was depleted, 
draft animals taken by the armies, cattle killed for beef, and in many 
places taken out either by Germans or Russians in their sweep across 
the areas. 

Transport is exceedingly short everywhere. We left Athens early 
one morning and after we had gone fifteen to twenty kilometers by 
jeep we began to see carts and wagons of farm produce coming toward 
the city. Many of them were pulled by women and children. Some 
were pulled by cows and donkeys, with people pushing from behind. I 
noticed several two-horse wagons pulled by one thin horse or cow, and 
with only half a load. There were also people with no transport, plod- 
ding along carrying goods on their backs. 

We were out for the day and circulated around through the farm 
areas to the north of Athens te the Thebes plains and back. When we 
returned in the evening over the same road by which we had left Athens 
that morning, we saw the same people struggling with their carts and 
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wagons approaching the outskirts of the city. It had taken them a full 
day to come to market. 

In some places bridges are out and goods must be transported across 
streams by boats, picked up again on all sorts of hand carts or on the 
backs of men and women for further transportation on the other side. 
The governments of all countries are making earnest efforts to restore 
the road systems and transport goods to strategic points in anticipation 
of a winter of suffering. 

Thousands of people have only the clothes on their backs. Their 
homes were wantonly destroyed by the retreating enemy. Bombing, 
dynamite and fire destroyed all their possessions. This happened but 
six months ago, and the terrific housing problem it created is still a 
major concern of the governments. People from such centers in Poland, 
Slovakia, Yugoslavia and Greece have been piled on the undamaged 
areas along with persons returning from enforced labor in other areas. 
This shelter situation will be extremely critical during the cold winter 
weather. 

Tonnages of agricultural supplies (exclusive of livestock) shipped to 
each country through September 1945 are as follows: Poland 29,631, 
Czechoslovakia 37,820, Yugoslavia 42,293, Greece 52,340, Albania 
2,460 tons. These shipments include farm machinery, seed, sacks, 
pesticides, veterinary and other supplies. 

UNRRA has already delivered or procured 12,500 mares and mules 
and 2,400 milch cows for distribution in areas stripped of livestock by 
the Nazi invaders. 

The milch cattle are held to produce milk for critical purposes such 
as infant and invalid feeding, by the receiving governments, and are not 
sold to individual farmers. The milk is distributed to hospitals, orphan- 
ages, maternity homes and to nursing mothers. 

The mares and mules are being put immediately to work on fall 
plowing to seed the fields with wheat or rye before winter. They are 
also being used to establish emergency transportation in areas where 
UNRRA trucks are not yet available or cannot be used because of bad 
roads, 

Each shipment, on arrival in the recipient nations, is distributed to 
farmers and institutions solely on the basis of need. Each animal is 
eartagged with an-UNRRA marker. In addition, all the horses and 


mules going into Poland and Czechoslovakia are being branded with 
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the UNRRA labels so that there can never be the least doubt about the 
source of the animal. 

It is estimated that it may take as much as ten years in the most dev- 
astated areas to build back the herds to prewar levels: UNRRA can 
only help in the initial period by providing a limited number of founda- 
tion animals. 


In projecting the program for 1946 we find that the need for draft 


power is greater than we anticipated, and the need for pesticides and 


seeds for next spring somewhat less. 

We expect to continue shipments of animals to Greece and Yugo- 
slavia during the winter, and resume shipments to Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia in the spring. Utilizing every livestock boat available and 
calling on available draft animals from all UNRRA countries will still 
leave large unsatisfied demands for draft animals. 

Approximately 10,000 tractors have been procured for Poland, Yu- 
goslavia, Czechoslovakia and Greece, and an additional 7,000 will be 
required in the spring. The tremendous task of training operators and 
mechanics to care for the machines is but one of the jobs on which 
UNRRA technicians are working in cooperation with the governments. 

Even though many UNRRA supplying countries have surplus horses, 
mules and donkeys the difficulties of shipping make it impossible to 
rely solely on this source of power. Some thirty boats may be avail- 
able in the spring, but if we had 100 boats, the animal power deficits 
could not be met in time to produce the food required in the devastated 
areas. We must use tractors, horses, mules, cattle and the power of men 
and women to prepare the ground and plant crops. 

The other basic need of the countries for basic food production is 
fertilizer. For several years these lands have had no commercial fer- 
tilizer. Every effort will be made to stimulate indigenous production. 
If coal and raw materials can be had, requirements for fertilizer from 
outside can be reduced. - 

We expect to end our “capital investment” in agricultural supplies 
in Europe by July 1946. By that time the normal crop acreages should 
be planted although fertilizers and better tillage will be required before 
yields of crops reach normal prewar levels. Meanwhile, to meet urgent 
needs for wheat for direct human consumption this winter, UNRRA is 
raising its requirements and shipping schedules. Quantity shipments of 
agricultural supplies will have to be taken up again in the spring. For 
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instance, UNRRA is now planning to send ninety thousand tons of 
wheat per month to Greece instead of fifty thousand as originally 
planned. Wheat for the war devastated countries receiving aid of the 
United Nations through UNRRA can be obtained principally in the 
United States and Canada, and possibly from Australia. Those coun- 
tries have more than they need for their own consumption, and there 
are ships in which to send it. Provided UNRRA has funds with which 
to make its purchases, food, agricultural supplies and other materials 
will continue to go forward until basic needs have been met. 

A total of $73,273,200 have been spent for agricultural rehabilita- 
tion equipment and supplies to date. Of this amount $39,430,000 was 
from the United States, with the remainder coming from the United 
Kingdom, Canada, India, Brazil, Chile, French North Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. As shipping possibilities increase, additional goods 
will be made available from other UNRRA countries. Approximately 
53% of the total agricultural rehabilitation supplies have come from 
the United States of America. 


APPEAL TO MAN 
On the occasion of his mastery of atomic force 


By the Cuban Poetess AMpaRo Ropricuez VipAL 
Translated by Mapauine W. NicHots 


Man! Now you are strong. 

Now you are as God. 

Will you sow the world with the wheat of eternal dawn? 
Or with profound chaos and with death? 


You have crossed the night which you created 
and looked full upon the tribute 

paid by angel, flower and beast 

to the fruit of your Satanic creation. 


At your multiple insistence 

Science raises you to a height 

where it makes yours the measure of the rhythm of the stars. 
To you the fountain of life discloses its miraculous rite, 
And, dream made real, 

in the center of the infinite circle 

proudly you lift your head 

as though touched by a mysterious fire. 
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Your joyful heart trembles as a bird, 

as deeply consecrated as the holy tree. 

Now in your hand you hold the fire of the sun. 
You halt the sovereign flight of centuries. 
Who are you? You, who urgently call 

at a closed door, guarded 

by an angel with sword of flashing fire? 
Measure well this height which you have scaled. 
For you will win no laurel for your brow 
save in the spring 

of a life 

fed with whole and secret tenderness; 

as never will Love hold you, 

as never will it drink you 

with pure ardor 

in its living thirst 

for your definitive and total fulfilment. 

Seek a light 

more beautiful, more pure than that of sun or star 
to guide you in this crossing of the ways 
where now your glance searches 

the path of truth: 

that way where, fearless, hearts can tell 

their true emotions, 

united in the single bond 

of strength in faith, their visions, 

their yearnings for peace, justice and the good; 
while, over the paths of the winds, 

white bells ring out with open throats 

filling the firmament, 

Amen, amen, amen! 

Sing, oh man, 

With your blood and soul 

Sing a nameless song that, announcing the Dawn, 
in its sublime harmony will tell 

the triumph of the Day 

and the fire of the love that lifts it up. 
Increase in stature, man, 

til all the world sings 

a song of redemption 

and the supreme Word of our Christ 

becomes full realization. 

Then, above the mind which 

tirelessly creates the universe of the idea, 
omnipotent as the scourge of God, 

may the spirit, free at last, 

find its exhaltation! 





KEYS TO THE GERMAN CHARACTER 


By H. M. Spitzer 


A native of Czechoslovakia who has worked several years with inter- 
national organizations. Until the close of the war he was with the 


Office of War Information. 


F THE many discussions that have been going on in the newspaper 

columns during the last few weeks, none seems to be less realistic 
than that of the re-molding of the German outlook. There are scores 
of eye-witness reports on the manner in which the Germans behave 
today. All agree in this respect: Germans behave in a way which dis- 
pleases and disturbs the observer. Either they are abject, frightened 
and docile and expect the Allies to do something for them, or they are 
arrogant and proud and at best blame their late leaders for having let 
them down and lost the war. In other words, they behave like good or 
bad school children. 

It is strange that so many observers should remain unconscious of 
this fact and of its importance. A man need not be emotionally adult 
because he has a bald pate nor a woman because she has grey hair, least 
of all if he or she belongs to nation which has adopted an ideal of im- 
maturity and perpetuated it by its political institutions. 

In the western world we, too, order the life of a child for him as 
long as he has neither the knowledge nor the judgment needed to look 
after himself. But we expect the adult to manage his own life within 
the range of the few prohibitions which the need for living together 
seems to impose upon us. A good citizen means to us not somebody 
who is obedient and allows the authorities to think for him, but some- 
body who is both cooperative and capable of looking after himself. The 
German ideal is different: the good citizen is the obedient subject. It 
used to be an old German joke to say that the difference between Amer- 
ica and Germany was that in America anything was permitted if it was 
not specifically prohibited, while in Germany anything was prohibited 
if it was not specifically permitted. This was as true under the Republic 
as it had been under the Monarchy; the change from one form of gov- 
ernment to the other benefited nobody since the old ideal remained 
unimpaired. 

This time our task should be clear: we must see to it that the Ger- 
mans change over to a grown-up ideal. At the moment the most dis- 
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quieting trait in German behavior is their denial. of responsibility. The 
inhabitants of Weimar who were taken to see the prison camp at 
Buchenwalde were genuinely shocked, in fact some of them committed 
suicide after the visit. But they maintained that they had not known 
what happened inside the camp. None of them had enough civic sense 
to try and obtain information and do something about it. Moreover, 
they were in a hopeless position, since anyone who had told the facts to 
the world would not have been believed. Even the much milder reports 
that were made public by refugees in 1934 and 1935 were disbelieved. 
The Weimar inhabitants’ word would have carried no weight against 
denial by the authorities. This defense is plausible, but it misses the 
main point, for it implies that it was not theirs to judge or to act. In 
other words, their present excuse is essentially that of children: nobody 
told them to do the things which they have left undone. 

It must be a tremendous shock to them to learn that grown-up people 
are held responsible for what they do in obedience to an order and what 
they permit to happen as well as for what they do out of their free will, 
for Germans have been brought up to live life in separate compartments. 
Many foreigners must have noticed with surprise how Germans who 
were scrupulously honest in their private dealings would not stop at the 
grossest deceit and dishonesty when they were acting as servants of the 
Reich or as agents of German corporations. It amused me consider- 
ably when I learned some ten years ago that Dr. Schacht who does not 
fall very short of Dr. Goebbels in barefaced lying for the supposed good 
of the Reich used to punish his children very severely wher he caught 
them in some untruth at home. 

The breaking up of life into separate compartments is the other main 
key to the German character. It explains not only their ethical pecu- 
liarities, it explains also their intellectual shortcomings. How could 
a nation with so high a degree of literacy and so fine a record of schol- 
arship fall for Adolf Hitler? How could they stand for the crudities 
of his abuse of the rest of the world and for the silliness of his claims? 
How could they believe that they were a race of Nordic supermen if 
they had only to look at their leaders and see them, dark-haired, fat, 
even misshapen, more than one of them the former inmate of a lunatic 
asylum? Yet the Germans did. The critical skill, the strenuous effort 
of thought, remained reserved for their trade or profession. They 
locked it up with their tools when they went home in the evening and 
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especially when they went to a political meeting. Germany venerated 
the expert. He was the uncrowned king. He was her curse. He freed 
people from the necessity of understanding. It was bad enough where 
he had to justify himself before the guild of his colleagues in the old 
established trades and professions; it was -worse where there was no 
such control, as in political life. 

The cult of the expert turned the country into a gigantic nursery 
school and helped to keep the average German immature. There was 
always somebody to tell him what to do and what not to do in any field 
in which he was not expert. That means almost everywhere, for in how 
few could he hope to become expert. 

Immaturity and the division of life into compartments are the two 
most serious problems which face anyone who undertakes the re- 
education of Germany. We failed to recognize them in 1918, but it 
looks as if the Allied High Command of today has a sound grasp of the 
essential nature of the problem. To take the German civilian on a 
sightseeing tour through a concentration camp was a masterstroke. So 
was the idea of eliminating the top of the hierarchical pyramid and to 
let the Germans develop self-government from the bottom up, and to 
tell them that the responsibility of feeding themselves is their own. The 
decision not to censor the news for them is another step in the right 
direction; after twelve years of life in Hitler’s world of make-believe 
they need to learn as much as they can of the real world. 

But that is only a beginning. In our interest and theirs we must 
free the Germans from the men and the institutions that tend to return 
Germany to the nursery. It is a task which only we can accomplish. 
We must examine her laws, even the laws of the Weimar republic, from 


this point of view, and for a long time*to come we must supervise the 
activity of her officials with this thought in mind. We might help mat- 
ters if we were willing to consider some novel ideas such as subjecting 
prisoners of war to a test of mental and emotional maturity, and giving 
preference in repatriation to those that are most mature. We may fail, 
but it is unlikely that we shall fail, if we concentrate on the main objec- 
tive: get the Germans to grow up. 





SOME ORIENTAL VERSE 


THE MYSTIC WAY 
By Lao-TseE 


A fragment, China,, sixth century B.C. 


Void the mind. Open the being to God. 
Abide in stillness. Life arises and passes, 
Birth, growth and return, 
A rhythmic arc from Source to Source. 
In the life rhythm is quietude, 
A tranquil submission; 
In the soul’s submission is peace, 
Absorption in Eternity. 

And so, the Great Light! 


SOMETHING MORE 
By Li Po 


A Chinese philosopher and artist of the eighth century A.D. 


I would not paint a face, a rock, nor brooks nor trees, 
Mere semblances of things, but something more than these. 
I would not play a tune upon the sheng or lute, 
Something that did not sing meanings that else were mute. 
That art is best which to the soul’s range gives no bound, 
Something besides the form, something beyond the sound. 


NEW YEAR’S POEM, JANUARY 1, 1933 
By Emperor HironITO, OF JAPAN 


In prayer pleading 
To the God of heaven and earth 
For a world without a wave, 
Calm as the sea at dawn. 
(Ametsuchi no 
Kami nizo inoru 
Asanagi no 
Umi no gotoku ni 
Nami tatanu yo wo) 
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THE DUBLIN DECLARATION 


By GRENVILLE CLARK 
An address before the Harvard Faculty Club 


T THE close of the Conference held in October at Dublin, New 

Hampshire, “to consider how best to remedy the weaknesses of the 

United Nations Organization,” a Declaration was issued to embody the 
conclusions of a large majority of the 48 conferees. 

As a starting point, it was unanimously agreed that the present 
United Nations Charter “is inadequate and behind the times.” It was 
then resolved that the Charter, to be effective, must be fundamentally 
amended, so as definitely to transform the Organization into a Govern- 
ment “with limited but definite powers to prevent war, including power 
to control the atomic bomb and other major weapons and to maintain 
world inspection and police forces.” It was further resolved that this 
Government must be federal in form “providing a minimum of cen- 
tralized control in the World Government and a maximum of self 
government in the separate nations,” so as to permit “unity of action in 
those things necessary to survival and freedom of action to the.separate 
nations in all other matters.” It was concluded that since “the menace 
of total war is of world-wide proportions” the means of preventing it 
“must also be of world-wide scope”; and a proposal “that simulta- 
neously with efforts to attain a world federal government, the United 
States should explore the possibilities of forming a nuclear union with 
nations where individual liberty exists, as a step towards the projected 
world government” was accepted by only five of the conferees. This 
formula would admittedly exclude Russia, and the belief was that it 
would be unwise and possibly disastrous to proceed without inviting the 
cooperation of the Soviet Union from the very inception of the new 
attempt. 

On these basic premises, the Conference considered ways and means. 
It was decided that the United States should be urged to take the lead 
“after consultation with the other members of the United Nations” 
(which would, of course, include Russia), either by proposing funda- 
mental amendments to the Charter or by calling “a new World Consti- 
tutional Convention.” It was the belief of the Conference that, notwith- 
standing the unfortunately strict procedure for amendment of the 
Charter, this road should be first tried, and that resort should be had 
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to an entirely new start only in the event of failure to obtain the neces- 


sary amendments. 

Beyond this, the Conference considered the essential amendments 
that will be required, and in this regard made what it is hoped may be 
its most important contribution. It was recommended that the present 
Articles governing the General Assembly be changed so that as “a prin- 
cipal instrument of the World Federal Government” there shall be “a 
World Legislative Assembly” with authority to “enact laws within the 
scope of the limited powers conferred upon” the world government. 
To enable this great step to be taken, it was further recommended that 
the members of the Assembly “shall be chosen on the principle of 
weighted [balanced] representation, taking account of natural and in- 
dustrial resources and other relevant factors as well as population.” 
Assuming that the World Assembly, thus constituted and armed with 
limited but definite and adequate legislative power to prevent and sup- 
press war, would inevitably be the dominant organ of the world gov- 
ernment, the question then arose as to the place and function of the 
Security Council. On this point, the thought of the Conference was 
that any such council should function as an agency of the Assembly 
under authority delegated by it, in much the same way as the executive 
committee of a corporation functions with relation to its board of direc- 
tors and stockholders. On this point, it was voted that there should be 
“an executive body which should be responsible to the World Legisla- 
tive Assembly.” 

Finally, it was resolved that: “In order to make certain the consti- 
tutional capacity of the United States to join such a World Federal 
Government steps should be taken promptly to obtain a Constitutional 
Amendment definitely permitting such action.” 

The Conference appointed the “Dublin Conference Committee” to 
forward the proposals of the Conference. That Committee is at work 
in the preparation of concrete proposed amendments to the Charter, in 
harmony with the Dublin Declaration. When perfected, it is intended 
to print these amendments and bring them to public attention. The 
hope is that by putting forward definite proposals, as distinguished 
from generalities such as proposals for “some form of international 
control of the atomic bomb” and the like, the public and its representa- 
tives will be moved to action for an effective means to stop major war 
before it is once again too late. 
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The three most striking and important of the conclusions arrived 
at were, in my view: first, the considered opinion that the present 
United Nations Charter is wholly inadequate and “behind the times” as 
a means of providing any reasonable assurance of world order; second, 
that nothing less will suffice than a world government with limited but 
definite powers adequate to safeguard the peace; and, third, that the 
reformation of the General Assembly on a basis of balanced or weighted 
representation is indispensable. 

With regard to the opinion that the present Charter is out-of-date 
and insufficient, it is noteworthy that the opinion of the conferees was 
unanimous. The virtual impotence of the Assembly under the rule that 
every member country shall have an equal vote irrespective of popula- 
tion, resources or power, was sharply brought out. It was obvious to 
all that under a voting plan whereby Liberia has an equal vote with the 
United States, Costa Rica with the Soviet Union and Luxembourg with 
the United Kingdom, it would always be unreasonable and impossible to 
confer any important powers on the Assembly. With respect to the 
Security Council, it seems equally clear that with the rule of unanimity 
for all important decisions, there can be no certainty.that such a Coun- 
cil could function promptly or decisively in a crisis. It was this com- 
bination of an Assembly made incapable of receiving important 
authority and a Council hamstrung or at best gravely handicapped by, 
the unanimity rule, which convinced the conferees that the present 
structure is utterly inadequate. It is interesting that no real dissent has 
been expressed on this conclusion, and that it now appears to be gen- 
erally agreed that fundamental revision of the Charter is necessary. As 
one public letter stated: “The Dublin statement was most welcome, giv- 
ing evidence that some very conservative and level-headed citizens were 
waking up.” 


It was on this premise that the present Charter must be radically re- 
formed and strengthened that the Conference reached its second set of 
conclusions to the effect that a world government must be constituted; 
that this government must be of worldwide scope; and that it must 
necessarily be federal in form, with the federal powers strictly limited, 
but nevertheless definite and sufficient to provide at least reasonable 
assurance of the prevention and suppression of war. 


The conclusions that there must be a world legislative assembly in 
which the essential federal powers should be lodged and that it was in- 
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dispensable, in order to enable the Assembly to receive these powers and 
to function promptly, that it be constituted on the basis of balanced 
representation followed almost necessarily. For, assuming the unwork- 
ability of the present Assembly-Security Council set-up and the necessity 
for a political organism that could function with certainty, no alterna- 
tive seems open except to lodge the necessary authority in a broadly 


representative legislative body. 

No attempt was made to work out a specific formula of balanced 
representation. The principle was laid down, however, that the plan 
must take account not only of population, but also of “natural and in- 
dustrial resources and other relevant factors.” Among such other fac- 
tors would obviously be geographical and historical position, as in the 
case of France. It was implicit, though not expressed, that the deci- 
sions of a representative assembly so constituted would be reached by 
majority vote and that its members would vote as individuals as in the 
American Congress and the British Parliament. To this writer, it seems 
demonstrable that until this problem of representation and voting pro- 
cedure is grappied with and solved, there cannot and will not be any 
world organization or government (call it what you will) that can deal 
effectively with the conditions arising from the development of modern 
means of destruction. 

For most of those at the Conference, the experience was, I believe, 
not only informative, but inspiring. We had the advantage of an illu- 
minating lecture on the atomic bomb by Professor Henry D. Smyth, 
author of the official report “Atomic Energy for Military Purposes,” 
who commented upon a long letter to the Conference from President 
Conant of Harvard. These men, needless to say, revealed no secrets; but 
their interpretation of the published facts concerning the appalling 
potentialities of the bomb made a profound impression upon all. 

It is not surprising that the general public has not even yet been 
able to grasp the frightful implications of this discovery. It is possible 
that more bombs will-need to be dropped, perhaps many of them, be- 
fore the average man can shake himself loose from old ruts of thought 
and really believe that we live in a new world. But I think that after 
listening to Professor Smyth’s exposition, most of us thought that the 
best hope of sparing the human race from vast calamities lies in encour- 
aging our informed scientists to speak fully and freely of the frightful 
implications of the new weapon. As Robert P. Bass (one of the spon- 
sors of the Conference) has: written: “The scientists who have testified 
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so forcibly about the danger which confronts us are the only people 
who really know its nature, its present and future possibilities, and the 
extent of the controls which must be set up to deal with the menace for 
which they are responsible. Their remarkably unanimous evidence 
provides the only sound foundation for any plan to meet the worldwide 
crisis they. created.” Accordingly, let the scientists speak. There will 
then be at least a good chance that sufficient understanding will be 
generated to make it clear that, in the words of the Dublin Declaration, 
“There is not a moment to lose” in creating a real and effective world 
government. 

In my view, the most important element at the Conference was a 
group of ten veterans, most of whom had recently returned from the 
fronts. These men spoke little, but always to the point. It was inter- 
esting to observe that they voted solidly, without hesitation, and with 
evident conviction, against any suggestion of excluding Russia; and 
with equal conviction that halfway measures will not do. 

Nearly all of these men knew what war is. Half of them had been 
wounded. They had thought the matter out, knew their own minds and 
deeply impressed the older men and women present. It was for this 
reason that when it came to appointing a committee to forward the 
conclusions of the Conference, one of these veterans (former Sergeant 
Alan Cranston, author of “The Killing of the Peace”) was appointed 
Chairman, with the majority of his committee composed of other vet- 
erans. This Committee does not intend to turn itself into another 
organization, but plans to form relations with the other established 
organizations working for world order, and to endeavor to bring about 
a united front to obtain consideration by our own Gvernment and the 
United Nations of these definite proposals of fundamental amendments 
to the Charter. It was strongly felt that what has been lacking is a set 
of concrete proposals for transforming the United Nations Organization 
into a world government. The thought was expressed again and again 
that such generalities and ambiguities as “saving the world from de- 
struction,” “bringing about international unity,” and “outlawing war” 
will lead nowhere unless and until the peoples of the world and their 
leaders are brought to a definite discussion of definite means for giving 
effect to these ideas. 

In this respect, the announcement of November 15 by President Tru- 
man and Prime Ministers Attlee and King is vastly encouraging. When 
its implications are considered, it may, indeed, be a long first step 
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towards an authentic world government. They propose a Commission 
to make “specific proposals” to the U.N.O. “for control of atomic energy 
to insure its use only for peaceful purposes” and “for effective safe- 
guards by way of inspection and other means to protect complying 
states against the hazards of violations and evasions.” It can be safely 
predicted that if the proposals of the Commission are really adapted to 
the ends sought, they can amount to nothing less than a plan of “World 
Federal Government with limited but definite and adequate powers to 
prevent war,” as stated in the Dublin Declaration. Thus, it seems clear 
that the “control of atomic energy” to “insure its peaceful use only” 
and “effective safeguards by way of inspection” will necessarily require 
a world authority empowered to legislate in this field. This means also 
that the world authority must be equipped to enforce its laws by re- 
cruiting, paying and directing a world inspection force and police 
forces to back up the inspectors. It must be able to function quickly 
and decisively, since otherwise it would be futile and would be treated 
with indifference. The power to act promptly obviously means the abo- 
lition of any unanimity rule. It means decisions taken by majority vote, 
which, in turn, means the creation of a representative body based on 
weighted representation. All this adds up to no less than world gov- 
ernment—government within a limited sphere, as proposed by the 
Dublin Declaration—but still government in a sense that the United 
Nations Charter does not now even approach. 

Let us hope that the announcement of November 15 will be followed 
to its necessary conclusion. Whether or not this follow-through occurs 
will doubtless depend upon the degree of understanding shown by the 
people of this and other nations. 

This understanding can be promoted by such meetings as the Dub- 
lin Conference. The Conference was a modest effort and the conferees 
made no pretension of having all the answers. It was planned long 
before Hiroshima, but that epochal-event naturally gave it more impor- 
tance, and the conclusions of the Declaration have aroused a degree of 
interest which indicates that public opinion is more advanced in respect 
of the necessity for world government than most of our public men have 
been willing to believe. Let other similar conferences be held—the 
more the better—and we may hope that through mutual enlightenment 
and discussion, the world may yet find a way, before it is again too late, 
to create a political organism commensurate with the developments of 
the scientific revolution. 





DECLARATION OF THE DUBLIN, N. H., CONFERENCE 


A conference of some fifty men and women, interested in world peace and 
world organization, met at Dublin, N. H., from Oct. 11 to 16, 1945, to consider 
the question of how best to remedy the weaknesses of the United Nations Organi- 
zation. The conference was called on the invitation of Hon. Owen J. Roberts, who 
recently -resigned as Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; Hon. 
Robert P. Bass, former Governor of New Hampshire; Grenville Clark, lawyer, of 
New York, and Thomas H. Mahony, lawyer, of Boston, and chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee for World Federation. Judge Roberts presided at the con- 
ference. 

Whatever may have been the efficacy of the United Nations Organization for 
the maintenance of international peace before Aug. 6, 1945, the events of that 
day tragically revealed the inadequacy of that organization thereafter so to do. 

The application of atomic energy to warfare and impressive scientific evidence 
as to the consequences thereof have made the people of the world realize that 
the institution of war among nations must be abolished if civilization is to con- 
tinue. The necessity of immediate action is urgent. There is not a moment to 
lose. 

ProsLem oF Wortp-Wipe Score 


The menace of total war is of world-wide proportions, particularly in view 
of the present and future international tensions. The means of preventing war, 
of protection against it and of control of the major weapons by which it will be 
waged must also be of world-wide scope if our God-given human freedom and in- 
dividual liberties are to be preserved and to be promoted. 

It is almost axiomatic that there can be no peate without order and no order 
without law. There can be no world peace until there is world order based upon 
principles of the limitation and the pooling of national externa! sovereignty by 
all nations for the common good of mankind. The only effective means to create 
such a world order is to establish a world government and to delegate to it limited 
but definite authority to prevent war and to preserve peace. 

Such a government should be based upon a constitution under which all 
peoples and nations will participate upon a basis of balanced representation which 
will take account of natural and industriai resources and other factors as well as 
pepulation. It cannot be based upon treaties establishing leagues of sovereign 
states in which the states retain unlimited sovereignty and act and vote as states 
—as in the United Nations Organization. 

Since the moral law applies to nations as well as to men, and justice dictates 
the necessity of seeking the greatest good for the greatest number, such a world 
government must be a World Federal Government providing a minimum of cen- 
tralized control in the World Government and a maximum of self-government in 
the separate nations. This means unity of action in those things necessary to 
survival and freedom of action to the Separate nations in all other matters. 


Masority Report 


Believing that the mounting waves of distrust and fear that threaten mankind 
may engulf us in a war which, in this atomic age, would destroy civilization and 
possibly mankind itself; and being convinced that the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is wholly inadequate to prevent war, a large majority of the conference pro- 
peses : 

That a World Federal Government be created, with closely defined and limited 
power adequate to prevent war and designed to restore and strengthen the free- 
doms that are the inalienable rights of man. The specific measures proposed to 
attain this goal were embodied in the following resolutions: 

First: That the implications of the atomic bomb are appalling; that upon the 
basis of evidence before this conference there is no presently known adequate 
defense against the bomb; and that there is no time to lose in creating: effective 
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international institutions to prevent war by, exclusive control of the bomb and 
other major weapons. 

Second: That the United Nations Charter, despite the hopes millions of people 
placed in it, is inadequate and behind the times as a means to promote peace 
and world order. 

Third: That in place of the present United Nations Organization there must 
be substituted a World Federal Government with limited but definite and adequate 
powers to prevent war, including power to control the atomic bomb and other 
major weapons and to maintain world inspection and police forces. 

Fourth: That a principal instrument of the World Federal Government must be 
a World Legislative Assembly, whose members shall be chosen on the principle of 
weighted representation, taking account of natural and industrial resources and 
other relevant factors as well as population. 

Fifth: That the World Federal Government should have an executive body 
which should be responsible to the World Legislative Assembly. 

Sixth: That the Legislative Assembly should be empowered to enact laws 
within the scope of the limited powers conferred on the World Federal Government, 
to establish adequate tribunals and to provide means to enforce the judgments 
of such tribunals. 

Seventh: That in order to make certain the constitutional capacity of the 
United States to join a World: Federal Government steps should be taken 
promptly to obtain a constitutional amendment definitely permitting such action. 

Eighth: That the American people should urge their Government to promote 
the formation of the World Federal Government, after consultation with the other 
members of the United Nations, either by proposing drastic amendments of the 
present United Nations Charter or by calling a new world constitutional convention. 

These resolutions and a full report of the conference are to be sent to the 
President, the Cabinet, all members of Congress and Governors of the forty-eight 
States and to the officials and the members of the United Nations Assembly. 


Minority Report 


While there was complete agreement upon the necessity for world government, 
there was a small minority which differed from the majority upon the matter of 
procedure and the timing of any steps to be taken. They reported as follows: 

We do not join in the statement for these reasons: 

We agree with the object and, with some reservations, with the structure 
of the organization envisaged in the resolutions. We think, however, that simulta- 
neously with efforts to attain a World Federal Government, the United States should 
explore th® possibilities of forming a nuclear union with nations where individual 
liberty exists, as a step toward the projected world government. , 


Thirty members of the conference signed the Majority statement 
and five the Minority report; thirteen others did not, for various rea- 
sons, sign either one. 





Justice in international relationships is a matter of long and endur- 
ing apprentiveship.—Boris A. BAKHMETEFF, Former Russian Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 





FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Extract from President Truman’s Navy Day Speech in Central Park, New 
York City, October 27, 1945. 

The foreign.policy of the United States is based firmly on fundamental princi- 
ples of righteousness and justice. In carrying out those principles we shall firmly 
adhere to what we believe to be right; and we shall not give our approval to 
any compromise with evil. 

But we know that we cannot attain perfection in this world overnight. We 
shall not let our search for perfection obstruct our steady progress toward inter- 
national cooperation. We must be prepared to fulfill our responsibilities as best 
we can, within the framework of our fundamental principles, even though we 
recognize that we have to operate in an imperfect world. 

Let me restate the fundamentals of that foreign policy of the United States: 

1. We seek no territorial expansion or selfish advantage. We have no plans 
for aggression against any other state, large or small. We have no objective 
which need clash with the peaceful aims of any other nation. 

2. We believe in the eventual return to sovereign rights and self-government 
to all peoples who have been deprived of them by force. 

3. We shall approve no territorial changes in any friendly part of the world 
unless they accord with the freely expressed wishes of the people concerned. 

4. We believe that all peoples who are prepared for self-government should 
be permitted to choose their own form of government by their own freely ex- 
pressed choice, without interference from any foreign source. That is true in 
Europe, in Asia, in Africa, as well as in the Western Hemisphere. 

5. By the combined and co-operative action of our war Allies, we shall help 
the defeated enemy states establish peaceful democratic governments of their own 
free choice. And we shall try to attain a world in which Nazism, Fascism and 
military aggression cannot exist. 

6. We shall refuse to recognize any government imposed upon any nation 
by the force of any foreign power. In some cases it may be impossible to pre- 
vent forceful imposition of such a government. But the United States will not 
recognize any such government. 

We believe that all nations should have the freedom of the seas and equal 
rights to the navigation of boundary rivers and waterways and of rivers and water- 
ways which pass through more than one country. 

8. We believe that all states which are accepted in the society of nations 
should have access on equal terms to the trade and the raw materials of the world. 


Futt Economic COLLABORATION 

9. We believe that the sovereign states of the Western Hemisphere, without 
interference from outside the Western Hemisphere, must work together as good 
neighbors in the solution of their common problems. 

10. We believe that full economic collaboration between all nations, great 
and small, is essential to the improvement of living conditions all over the world, 
and to the establishment of freedom from fear and freedom from want. 

11. We shall continue to strive to promote freedom of expression and free- 
dom of religion throughout the peace-loving areas of the world. 

12. We are convinced that the preservation of peace between nations requires 
a United Nations Organization composed of all the peace-loving nations of the 
world who are willing jointly to use force if necessary to insure peace. 

That is the foreign policy which guides the United States now. That is the 
foreign policy with which it confidently faces the future. 

It may not be put into effect tomorrow or the next day. But none the less, 
it is our policy; and we shall seek to achieve it. It may take a long time, but it 
is woth waiting for, and it is worth striving to attain. 
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DiFFICULT INTERNATIONAL PHASE 
The Ten Commandments themselves have not yet been universally achieved 
over these thousands of years. Yet we struggle constantly to achieve them, and 
in many ways we come closer to them each year. Though we may meet setbacks 
from time to time, we shall not relent in our efforts to bring the golden rule into 
the international affairs of the world. 





UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION BECOMES FACT 


Text of the protocol of Deposit of the United Nations Charter as signed 
October 24, 1945. by Secretary Byrnes. 


Whereas, Paragraph 3 of Article 110 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
signed at San Francisco on_ June 26, 1945, provides as follows: 

“3. The present Charter shall come into force upon the deposit of ratifica- 
tions by the Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States 
of America, and by a majority of the other signatory States. A protocol of rati- 
fications deposited shall thereupon be drawn up by the Government of the United 
States of America which shall communicate copies thereof to all the signatory 
States.” 

Whereas, the Charter of the United Nations has been signed by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of fifty-one States; 

Whereas, instruments of ratification of the Charter of the United Nations 
have been deposited by 

The Republic of China on September 28, 1945, 

France on August 31, 1945, 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on October 24, 1945, 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland on October 20, 
1945 and 

The United States of America on August 8, 1945; and by 

Argentina on September 24, 1945, 

Brazil on September 21, 1945, 

The Byelo-Russian Soviet Socialist Republic on October 24, 1945, 

Chile on October 11, 1945, 

Cuba on October 15, 1945, 

Czechoslovakia on October 19, 1945, 

Denmark on October 9, 1945, 

The Dominican Republic on September 4, 1945, 

Egypt on October 22, 1945, 

El Salvador on September 26, 1945, 

Haiti on September 27, 1945, 

Iran on October 16, 1945, 

Lebanon on October 15, 1945, 

Luxembourg on October 17, 1945, 

New Zealand on September 19, 1945, 

Nicaragua on September 6, 1945, 

Paraguay on October 12, 1945, 

The Philippine Commonwealth on October 11, 1945, 

Poland on October 24, 1945, 

Saudi Arabia on October 18, 1945, 

Syria on October 19, 1945, 

Turkey on September 28, 1945, 

The Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic on October 24, 1945. 

Yugoslavia on October 19, 1945; 
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And whereas, the requirements of Paragraph 3 of Article 110 with respect to 
the coming into force of the Charter have been fulfilled by the deposit of the 
aforementioned instruments of ratification; 

Now, therefore, I, James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, sign this protocol in the English language, the original of which shall 
be deposited in the archives of the Government of the United States of America 
and copies thereof communicated to all the States signatory of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Done at Washington this twenty-fourth day of October, One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and Forty-Five. 

(Signed) James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 


In a statement, Byrnes said: 

“The United Nations Charter is now a part of the law of nations. 

“This is a memorable day for the peace-loving peoples of all nations.” 

Byrnes pledged that the United States “will do our utmost” in conjunction 
with the other United Nations to preserve world peace. 





TRIAL OF WAR CRIMINALS 


Following is the text of part II of the Constitution of the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal as agreed to by the United States, Great Britain, Russia and France, 
and announced August 8, 1945. 


Jurisdiction and General Principles 

ARTICLE 6. The Tribunal established by the agreement referred to in 
Article 1 hereof for the trial and punishment of the major war criminals of the 
European Axis countries shall have the power to try and punish persons who, 
acting in the interests of the European Axis countries, whether as individuals or 
as members of organizations, committed any of the following crimes: 

The following acts, or any of them, are crimes coming within the jurisdiction 
of the Tribunal for which there shall be individual responsibility: 

(A) Crimes against peace. Namely, planning, preparation, initiation or wag- 
ing of a war of aggression, or a war in violation of international treaties, agree- 
ments or assurances, or participation in a common plan or conspiracy for the ac- 
complishment of any of the foregoing. 

(B) War crimes. Namely, violations of the laws or customs of war. Such 
violations shall include, but not be limited to, murder, ill-treatment or deportation 
to slave labor or for any other purpose of civilian population of, or in occupied 
territory, murder or ill-treatment of prisoners of war or persons on the seas, 
killing of hostages, plunder of public or private property, wanton destruction of 
cities, towns or villages or devastation not justified by military necessity. 

(C) Crimes against humanity. Namely, murder, extermination, enslave- 
ment, deportation, and other inhumane acts committed against any civilian popula- 
tion, before or during the war; or persecution on political, racial or religious 
grounds in execution of, or in conjunction with, any crime within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Tribunal, whether or not in violation of the domestic law of the coun- 
try where perpetrated. 

Leaders, organizers, instigators and accomplices participating in the formula- 
tion or execution of a common plan or conspiracy to commit any of the foregoing 
——— responsible for all acts performed by any persons in execution of 
such plan. 
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ARTICLE 7. The official pusition of defendants, whether as heads of state 
or responsible officials in Government departments, shall not be considered as 
freeing them from responsibility or mitigating punishment. 

ARTICLE 8. The fact tha tthe defendant acted pursuant to order of his 
Government, or of a superior shall not free him from responsibility, but may be 
considered in mitigation of punishment if the Tribunal determines that justice 
so requires. 

ARTICLE 9. At the trial of any individual member of any group or organiza- 
tion the Tribunal may declare (in connection with any act of which the individual 
may be convicted). that the group or organization of which the individual was a 
member was a criminal organization. 

After receipt of the indictment the Tribunal shall give such notice as it thinks 
fit that the prosecution intends to ask the Tribunal to make such declaration and 
any member of the organization will be entitled to apply to the Tribunal for 
leave to be heard by the Tribunal upon the question of the criminal character 
of the organization.» The Tribunal shall have power to allow or reject the appli- 
cation. If the application is allowed, the Tribunal may direct in what manner 
the applicants shall be represented and heard. 

ARTICLE 10. In cases where a group or organization is declared criminal 
by the Tribunal, the competent national authority of any signatory shall have the 
right to bring individuals to trial for membership therein before national, military 
or occupation courts. In any such case the criminal nature of the group or or- 
ganization is considered proved and shall not be questioned. 

ARTICLE 11. Any person convicted by the Tribunal may be charged before 
a national, military or occupation court, referred to in Article 10 of this Charter, 
with a crime other than of membership in a criminal group or organization and 
such court may, after convicting him, impose upon him punishment independent 
of and additional to the punishment imposed by the Tribunal for participation 
in the criminal activities of such group or organization. 

ARTICLE 12. The Tribunal shall have the right to take proceedings against 
a person charged with crimes set out in Article 6 of this Charter in his absence, 
if he has not been found or if the Tribunal, for any reason, finds it necessary, in 
the interests of justice, to conduct the hearing in his absence. 

ARTICLE 13. The Tribunal shall draw up rules for its procedure. These 


rules shall not be inconsistent with the provisions of this Charter. 





WAR CRIMES AGREEMENT 


The following is the text of the statement by Supreme Court Justice Robert 
H. Jackson on the signing of the War Crimes Agreement, August 8, 1945. 


There are some things I would like to say, particularly to the American people, 
about the agreement we have just signed. 

For the first time. four of the most powerful nations have agreed not only 
upon the principle of liability for war crimes and crimes of persecution, but also 
upon the principle in individual responsibility for the crime of attacking the 
international peace. 

Repeatedly, nations have united in abstract declarations that the launching of 
aggressive war is illegal. They have condemned it by treaty. But now we have 
the concrete application of these abstractions in a way which ought to make clear 
to the world that those who lead their nation into aggressive war face individual 
accountability for such acts. 

The definitions under which we will try the Germans are general definitions. 
They impose liability upon war-making statesmen of all countries alike. The ac- 
tions of masses of men are the result of their thinking. If we can cultivate in the 
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world the idea that aggressive war-making is the way to the prisoner’s dock rather 
than the way to honors, we will have accomplished something toward making 
the peace more secure. 

This, too, is the first time that four nations with such different legal systems 
have tried to knit their ideas of just criminal procedures into a co-operative trial. 
That task is far more difficult than those unfamiliar with the differences between 
Continental and Anglo-American methods would expect. It has involved frank and 
critical examination by the representatives of each country of the other methods 
of administering justice. Our discussions have been candid and open-minded. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom have been headed by the Lord 
‘Chancellor and the Attorney General; the Soviet Republic has been represented 
by the Vice-President of its Supreme Court and by one of the leading scholars of 
Soviet jurisprudence. The Provisional Government of France has sent a judge 
of its highest court and a professor most competent in its jurisprudence. 

It would not be a happy forecast for the future harmony of the world if I 
could not agree with such representatives of the world’s leading systems of admin- 
tering justice on a common procedure for trial of war criminals. 

Of coruse, one price of such international co-operation is mutual concession. 
Much to which American lawyers would be accustomed is missing in this instru- 
ment. I have not seen fit to insist that these prisoners have the benefit of all 
“the protections which our legal and constitutional system throws around defendants. 

To the Russian and French jurist, our system seems unduly tender of de- 
fendants and to be loaded in favor of delay and in favor of the individual against 
the State. To us, their system seems summary and to load the procedure in 
favor of the State against the individual. 

However, the Continental system is the one the Germans themselves have 
employed and understood. It does not seem inappropriate that a special military 
commission for the trial of Europeans in Europe, for crimes committed in Europe. 
should follow largely although not entirely the European procedures. The essen- 
tials of a fair trial have been assured. 

Another price of international co-operation is slow motion. No doubt Russia 
acting alone, or the United States, or any one country acting alone, could try 
these defendants in a much shorter time than we can do it when we consult with 
each other and move along together. Our associates, for example, have a claim as 
good as ours to have the trial proceed in a language which they understand. 

This requires a trial rendered into four languages—German, Russian, French 
and English. This will be a dreary business and there is no use trying to dodge 
that fact. It is a tedious prospect for me and for representatives of all the govern- 
ments which will engage in it. 

But I do not think the world will be poorer even if it takes a month or so, 
more or less, to try these men who now are prisoners and whose capacity for 
harm have already been overcome. 

I do think the wor!d would be infinitely poorer if we were to confess that 
the nations which now dominate the western world held ideas of justice so irre- 
concilable that no common procedure could be carried out. 

The danger, so far as the moral judgment of the world is concerned, which 
will beset these trials, is that they come to be regarded as merely political trials 
in which the victor wreaks vengeance upon the vanquished. However unfortunate 
it may be, there seems no way of doing anything about the crimes against the 
peace and against humanity except that the victors judge the vanquished. 

Experience has taught that we can hardly expect them to try each other. The 
scale of their attack leaves no neutrals in the world. We must summon all that 
we have of dispassionate judgment to the task of patiently and fairly presenting 
the record of these evil deeds in these trials. 

We must make clear to the Germans that the wrong for which their fallen 
leaders are on trial is not that they lost the war, but that they started it. And 
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we must not allow ourselves to be drawn into a trial of the causes of the war, 
for our position is that no grievances of policies will justify resort to aggressive 
war. It is utterly renounced and condemned as an instrument of policy. 

I therefore want to make clear to the American people that we have taken 
an important step forward in this instrument in fixing individual responsibility 
of war mongering, among whatever peoples, as an international crime. We have 
taken another in recognizing an international accountability for persecutions, ex- 
terminations and crimes against humanity when associated with attacks on the 
peace of the international ordef. 

But I want to be equally clear that to make these advances fully effective 
through international trials is a task of difficulty and one which will require some 
public patience and some understanding of the wide gulf which separates the 
judicial systems of the nations which are trying to co-operate in the effort. 





That four great nations, flushed with victory and stung with injury, 
stay the hand of vengeance and voluntarily submit their captive enemies 
to the judgment of the law is one of the most magnificent tributes that 
power ever has paid to reason.—JusTicE Ropert H. Jackson, Excerpt 
from the opening address to the Military Tribunal, Neurenberg, Ger- 


many, November 21, 1945. 


A SONG OF PEACE 


By LLoyp STONE 


This is my song, O God of all the nations, 
A song of peace for lands afar and mine; 
This is my home, the country where my heart is, 
This is my hope, my dream, my shrine. 


But other hearts in other lands are beating 
With hopes and dreams the same as mine. 

My Countrvy’s skies are bluer than the ocean, 
The sunlight beams on clover leaf and pine. 


But other lands have sunlight too, and clover, 
And skies are sometimes blue as mine. 
O hear my song, thou God of all the nations, 
A song of peace for all their lands and mine. 
From Finlandia 
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World Horizons 




















World Horizons outlined in the September number 
THE BIG THREE of Wor-p Arrairs some of the issues and post-war 

conditions which endanger world reconstruction 
and organization. These difficulties in the way of interfiational security 
are increasingly menacing as the unity of the victorious allies in war is 
marred by the emergence of conflicts of national interests between the 
“Big Three,” namely, Russia, Great Britain, and the United States. 

‘The United Nations Organization, like the League of Nations, is 
being launched under most unfavorable conditions. This was pain-' 
fully apparent at the first meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
London in September 1945, Basic antagonistic aims and viewpoints 
were disclosed that still remain to be reconciled. These differences, for 
the most part, exist between Russia and the other two great Powers, 
Great Britain and the United States, though France also has its own set 
of interests to defend. The main issues before the Council of Foreign 
Ministers concerned mainly the drafting of a definitive treaty of peace 
with Italy, and the determination of the status of the nations bordering 
on Russia, namely, Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, and Hungary. The 
status of Austria is also to be determined. 

The failure of the Council of Foreign Ministers to adjust these con- 
troversies is due, not so much to the natural concern of Russia to en- 
sure friendly relations with its neighbors, as to its radically different 
concepts of democratic self-government and security. The Russian idea 
of democracy—meaning one-party proletarian rule—is fundamentally 
alien to the Anglo-Saxon conception of universal suffrage free from any 
form of control or intervention. The Russian policy precludes freedom 
of speech and the press which makes it almost impossible for other 
nations to ascertain actual conditions in countries occupied by Russia. 

Another bone of contention between the Big Three Powers, together 
with France, is the allocation of industrial plants and material as rep- 
arations from the defeated powers. Russia has proceeded to take what 
it wanted without previous consultation with its Allies. It has also made 
special agreements with governments of its own creation which grant 
Russia exclusive economic privileges over a long period. 

The focal point of disagreement seems to lie in Berlin where the 
Allies are attempting the seemingly impossible task of preserving at 
least the semblance of unity of policy in a subjugated country deprived 
of its own central government. The urgent necessity for harmony for- 
bids the Allies to air their differences publicly but it is evident that 
Russia is pursuing its own policies and objectives without much consid- 
eration for the views of the other occupying powers. The Russian 
ideology concerning industry, labor, finance, social conditions, political 
organization, and standards of education as applied in the zone of occu- 
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pation under Russia, cannot possibly harmonize with the ideologies of 
the British, American, and French zones of occupation. 

We should not ignore or attenuate these basic points of difference 
between the Great Powers which will control the Security Council of the 
United Nations. They must be recognized in order to be reconciled. 
They must not be permitted to fester. The issue, as stated in the June 
issue of WorLD AFFAIRS, “is not whether the rest of the world dislikes 
this policy (Rassian). The issue is simply whether the other nations 
will adjust themselves to this state of affairs and continue to work har- 
moniously with Russia in the hope of establishing a sound international 
order.” The main obligation is to preserve harmony of action without 
the abandonment of the fundamental principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 


The experiment of the military occupation of Ger- 
MILITARY many by five different Powers is proceeding, as might 
GOVERNMENT shave been expected, under increasing difficulties and 

menacing prospects. Not only is the situation threat- 
ened by irreconcilable conflicts of ideologies; it also involves the pos- 
sible disintegration of Germany into separate fragments having diverse 
views and aims. If Germany should be forcibly de-industrialized and 
revert to an agricultural and pastoral state; if hunger and unemploy- 
ment should ensue, it might be expected that a sullen, despairing people 
should welcome a left-wing radicalism which would militate against 
genuine democracy and result in the establishment of another authori- 
tarian regime. 

Any attempt to rule a conquered foe by military government would 
seem to be doomed to failure in the long run. No matter how just and 
considerate such government may be, the people are bound to dislike it 
and to clamor for early freedom. This would apply especially to the 
intelligent, industrious, and virile German people. Their re-education 
in the ways of democracy and international cooperation is obviously the 
prerequisite for peace. It is impeded, however, by what appears to be a 
psychological aberration under the Nazi debauch. This naturally ren- 
ders the task of military government more difficult and precarious. The 
outcome of this abnormal form of military occupation in distinct zones 
cannot be contemplated with much confidence. 

* * * + * 

The military government of Japan, while not easy, is nevertheless 
essentially different from that of Germany. The Germans have no gov- 
ernment of their own to relieve the occupying forces of the immediate 
responsibility of administration. They have no aptitude for the crea- 
tion of a representative government which might restore the appearance 
of national unity and render military government unnecessary. 

The Japanese, on the contrary, have preserved their own government 
and one that traditionally commands their slavish loyalty. The institu- 
tion of the Emperor has served to hold the people together, to ensure the 
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continuity of traditions and to relieve the American military force of 
the onus of civil administration. The Emperor, provided he is not so 
. humiliated as to be completely discredited, can facilitate the transforma- 
tion of Japan into a constitutional monarchy better adapted to the pres- 
ent stage of Japanese political development. That, of course, will de- 
pend also on whether the economic life of the nation is enabled to 
; function in a healthy manner in order to prevent unemployment, starva- 
tion, unrest, or revolt. 

The most serious danger to military government both in Japan and 
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q Germany will doubtless consist in the economic demoralization of these 
; nations. In the case of Germany, the de-industrialization of the country 
may provoke a desperation which might easily result in a dangerous 


psychological state of mind leading to utter collapse or even to com- 
munism. In any event, no military government can long stand up in 
the face of the active or passive resistance of the inhabitants. 

The situation in Germany, and to a lesser extent in Japan, is one 
calling for great wisdom and tact. Certainly, as far as we Americans 
are concerned, our own love of liberty and friendliness will militate 
strongly against a prolonged military occupation. 

The prospect for international security under these abnormal con- 
ditions becomes increasingly disquieting. The United Nations Organ- 
aztion as a thoroughly representative institution may have to wait many 
years before it can fulfill the ardent hopes of the peoples of the world. 
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The need for a regional understanding and practical co- 
GOOD operation between the nations of the Western Hemi- 
NEIGHBORS sphere has long been apparent. This need became acute 

during World War II owing to the activities of Axis 
agents and the fear lest certain of the Latin American Republics might 
attach their fortunes to the enemies of the United States. 

The relations between the United States and Canada, even before we 
entered the war, were placed on the footing of complete unity of purpose 
and action. The situation with respect to Central and South America 
was quite different owing mainly to the insidious effect of Axis propa- 
ganda, notably in The Argentine and Chile. The United States could 
not be sure that with the apparent prospect of an Axis victory our 
relations with Latin America might not become precarious. 

The extraordinary measures employed by the American Government 
5 to further the policy of the Good Neighbor were actually of the nature 
; of war strategy well worth the effort and expense. Ways and means 
e were found to hold the great majority of the countries in the Pan Amer- 
e 
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ican Union on the side of our Allies and to counteract the subversive 
attitude of the other countries. Immense credit is due to the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, Nelson D. Rockefeller, for this positive con- 
t tribution to the conduct of the war. His work, however, could not have 
. been performed so successfuly had it not been for the years of wise and 
patient statesmanship by Secretary of State Hull, and for the labor of 
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love over a quarter of a century by the able Director of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Leo S. Rowe, in behalf of the Good Neighbor policy. 

The culmination of these labors for the better cooperation of the 
Latin American Republics and the United States was attained in the 
Act of Chapultepec! signed at Mexico City, March 3, 1945, which defi- 
nitely made possible the unity achieved at the San Francisco Conference 
in June, 1945.* 

The task now of consolidating these gains in a sound and effective 
regional partnership in the Western Hemisphere will demand a high 
degree of diplomacy and statesmanship. It must be admitted that con- 
ditions in some of the countries of Latin America are not conducive to 
democratic self-government. Naziism had a special appeal to peoples 
accustomed to authoritarian government by dictators. Their ideal of 
democracy differs fundamentaly from our own, as also their standards 
of justice. Communism also has had considerable influence in lessening 
respect for democracy and in spreading discontent and unrest. The 
Third Internationale, which met sub rosa in Mexico City in 1942, at a 
time when we were the ally of Russia, launched a program of “under- 
mining the capitalistic democracies in the Western Hemisphere.” That 
vicious policy has been effectively followed in one country after an- 
other where strikes and open revolts have occurred with inevitable cer- 
tainty. The evidence to those who have closely studied this amazing 
development is most disquieting. 

The United States cannot abate its efforts in behalf of the Good 
Neighbor policy. Our own security and welfare, as well as the success 
of the United Nations Organization, will depend considerably on the 
degree of success we may have in maintaining a real solidarity of in- 
terests among the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 


The peace of the Middle East has been gravely threat- 
THE TRAGEDY ened by the claims of the Zionists to the eventual 
OF ZION control of Palestine as a Jewish state. The essential 

facts in this unhappy situation would seem to be as 
follows: 

1. Palestine is a land literally holy to Moslems, Jews and Christians 
alike. None of these religions should be granted special rights of an 
exclusive character. 

2. Palestine is a pathetically small and arid country incapable of 
supporting a much larger population than now exists except by high 
industrialization. This would be a sacrilege in a land so crowded with 
sacred memories. 

3. The agonizing problem of caring for so large a number of home- 
less Jews in Europe is quite distinct from the problem of Zionism. The 
admission of a few thousand refugees would not solve the major prob- 
lem, which must be dealt with generously on an international basis. 


1See WorLD AFFAIRS for June, 1945. 
2See WorLp AFFAIRS for September, 1945. 
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4. The Balfour Declaration, as issued and subsequentiy interpreted 
by British governments, never contemplated a Jewish national state. 
The rights of the Arab inhabitants as against Jewish domination were 
expressly safeguarded by the Declaration. 

5. The threat of Jewish domination in Palestine, through gradual 
infiltration or otherwise, has aroused and united the whole Arabic 
world—Christian as well as Moslem. The insistence by the Zionists on 
their extreme claims may set the entire Middle East aflame and render 
peace impossible. It may divide the United Nations now struggling des- 
perately to preserve at least the appearance of unity. It certainly has 
sadly divided the Jews themselves. It may react tragically against all 
Jews throughout the world. 

The just solution would seem to consist in a general agreement to 
consider Palestine as a Holy Land sacred to Jews, Moslems and Chris- 
tians alike, in which none shall enjoy special rights of an exclusive 
character. The supreme responsibility for its administration should lie 
not with Great Britain but with some form of international trusteeship. 

American public opinion should be more accurately informed con- 
cerning this dangerous situation and exert its influence in favor of a 
solution which shall do justice to all concerned. 

The agreement entered into between Great Britain and the United 
States to refer the whole question to a committee of investigation may 
serve to alleviate the situation temporarily, though the conflicting claims 
of the Arabs and the Zionists would appear to be irreconcilable. This 
great burden must be borne eventually by the United Nations Organiza- 
tion when it attempts to settle the problem of International Trusteeships. 


The atomic bomb admittedly is a monster that might destroy 
ATOMIC civilization. It possesses no secret that scientists of other 
POWER lands cannot master or utilize for good or for ill. Nor is 

there any known effective means of universal control against 
its possible misuse. 

But this is no time for hysterical fear or naive faith in safety con- 
trols. We must face the situation with calm reason and courage. 

The problem is not a new one. It has only been dramatized alarm- 
ingly and tragically at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Scientific discoveries 
during the past half century and more have far outstripped man’s capac- 
ity to use them wisely and safely for the welfare of society. This new 
Frankenstein monster threatens to destroy its creator. To employ a 
current expression, man is fast becoming “obsolete.” 

If man really were becoming obsolete the situation truly would be 
hopeless. We might as well “eat, drink, be merry” and go down reck- 
lessly in one stupendous cataclysm. But we cannot with self-respect take 
a defeatist attitude. Nor can we reasonably look for safety to such de- 
sirable expedients as world government. A superstate can no more 
guarantee safety than any government can insure against crime, vice. 
disorder, strikes, or revolutions. 
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The challenge of atomic energy is profound and far-reaching. It 
requires that man through reason, self-discipline and high ideals should 
find that power within himself that can master all other forms of power. 
Our answer to the atomic bomb must be moral and spiritual. The revela- 
tion of cosmic energy should lead us back to the ultimate source of all 
energy. We may not be able to define it scientifically, but we surely 
can sense and know that divine source of energy which we may draw on 
without limit. There is literally a “faith that can move mountains.” 
Acknowledging our human inadequacies we humbly can return to the 
Creator, the Father of all mankind. 

If the discovery of cosmic energy leads us inexorably into new realms 
of spiritual power, the atomic bomb may well prove a blessing and not 
a curse. 

This crisis in civilization demands a manful facing of grave respon- 
sibilities and our high destiny. What we most need is a great moral 
and spiritual revolution to fit us for the supreme role of partners with 
God in the awesome process of the majestic evolution of the human race. 





Books for the Times 





AN INTERNATIONAL BILL OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN. By.H. Lauterpacht. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. 230 pp., index. $3.00. 
The distinguished author of this volume, who is Professor of Inter- 

national Law at the University of Cambridge, England, has produced a 

most scholarly and memorable document. His impressive statement of 

the fundamental rights of man is supported by clear, concise reasoning. 

His argument in favor of the inclusion of this Bill of Rights in national 

legislation and its international enforcement through the Security Coun- 

cil of the United Nations’ Organization is most persuasive. 

Perhaps the greatest value of this proposal consists in its masterly 
vindication of the Law of Nature as the basis of international law and 
the mainstay of the rights of the individual. It is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the clearer understanding of the true function of the Law of 


Nations. PMB. 


Germany Is Our Prosiem. By Henry Morgenthau, Jr. New York and 

London, Harper & Brothers, 1945, 299 pp., index. $2.00. 

On the premise that Germany’s lust for armed conquest has been the 
greatest threat to peace for longer than living men can remember, Mr. 
Morgenthau charts a simple “path to peace” as he called it: “DEPRIVE 
GERMANY OF ALL HEAVY INDUSTRIES.” Because a country’s war po- 
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tential can be most accurately measured by its heavy industries, he 
proposes to eliminate the triple threat of Germany’s metallurgical, 
chemical, and electrical industries. The corollary of the thesis is that 
“Germany’s road to peace leads to the farm.” Mechanically the author 
would arrange the country into a North German State, a South German 
State, and an International Zone running roughly from the Weser to the 
Rhine rivers. For the rest of the world the author recommends a com- 
bination of (1) tolerance for the rights of others, (2) determination to 
see that the peace is maintained, and (3) almost any fairly easily un- 
derstood machinery for enforcing peace. The forms by which “we 
achieve peace are not very important when stacked up against the goal 
we want to achieve,” he says. The task of rearing a race of contented 
garden farmers without militaristic inclinations from the rubble to 
which air warfare has reduced Germany will doubtless take a good 
many county agricultural agents! Mr. Morgenthau’s plan is adequately 
supported by statistics which seem convincing enough to him for his 
purposes. His is the simplest of formulas proposed for dealing with a 
people whose genius has been misdirected to produce two major na- 
tional catastrophes in a quarter century and successfully involved the 
rest of the world in its own ambition. 
Pau E. Douc ass 


THE Story OF THE Dutcu East InpiEs. By Bernard H. M. Vlekke. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 1945. 233 pp., ill., index. 
$3.00. 

ASIA FOR THE AsiaTics. By Robert S. Ward. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press. 205 pp., index, maps. $3.00. 

Mopern Korea. By Andrew J. Gradjdanzev. (Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations.) New York, John Day, 1944. 320 pp. index. 5 appendices. 

$4.00. 

Professor Vlekke’s eminently readable study covers the period from 
the earliest times till the occupation of the major part of the islands by 
the Japanese in 1942. Limited space prevents him from entering into 
much detail; still he is able to outline the geographical background and 
the main economic and social problems of the period under review. 
Although very little of the book deals with recent times, it will yet be 
of value and interest to the student of contemporary problems, for the 
sequence of Dutch economic policies in the 17th, 18th and 19th cen- 
turies holds a lesson for the 20th. It demonstrates the harm and the 
ultimate impossibility of monopolistic control, a harm inflicted on those 
who are sujected to it as well as on those who exercise it since it dulls 
the spirit and enterprise of either group and ends by impoverishing 
both. The author sketches the economic readjustment after wars and 
shows how slow a process adjustment really is and how transitory the 
period of properity that tends to follow soon after a war. The student 
of Japanese affairs will fin? the book particularly stimulating, for it 
brings out some basic rese:blances between Japanese and Javanese 
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social organization. The similarity in the structure of rural society is 
striking; ancestor worship and wet rice culture make for a social con- 
servatism which is hard to break whatever the type of government that 
is placed on such a foundation. That is perhaps an additional reason 
why Japanese successes demonstrated by the Russo-Japanese war and 
after acted as a leaven in the Indonese national movement. But the 
Japanese who are indifferent students of history, misread it when they 
believed that this would favor their domination; it had all been fore- 
seen by King Jayabhaya who already in the middle of the twelve cen- 
tury prophesied Java’s downfall and greatness after a “short period of 
domination by people of a yellow race.” 

Asia for the Asiatics is in a way a sequel to Mr. Vlekke’s book al- 
though its scene is not laid in the Dutch East Indies but in Hongkong, 
for Mr. Ward starts where Mr. Vlekke leaves off, namely with Japanese 
occupation in its initial and subsequent stages. He deals in consider- 
able detail with the measures adopted to soften up the resistance of an 
unwilling population sufficiently to make them to submit to Japanese 
control. Compared with the Germans the Japanese do not seem to 
have been very successful organizers, their repeated attempts to ar- 
range for the feeding of Hongkong by governmental action failed so 
that in May 1944 they decided to turn the problem back to private 
enterprise. Yet against all expectation they were successful in prevent- 
ing epidemics. 

They also succeeded in establishing a tight hold over the town not 
only by taking over property and enterprises, but by creating numerous 
administrative and other jobs the holders of which developed a vested 
interest in Japanese occupation and became subject to Japanese patron- 
age. This is, however, not the chief danger which Mr. Ward foresees. 
He is more impressed by the skill of Japanese ideological propaganda 
which from 1943 on prepared the creation of a myth of “the liberator, 
Japan,” against the day when Japan would loose the war and be driven 
out. When the Greater East Asia Declaration was drawn up in Novem- 
ber 1943 the Japanese no longer expected that they would be required 
to fulfill the hopes raised by it; their intention was to place the United 
Nations in a difficult position. The author leaves us with the impres- 
sion that the aftermath of Japanese propaganda will not easily be up- 
rooted and may prepare bloody harvests for us—an impression which 
recent events have unfortunately borne out. 

Mr. Grajdanzev’s factual study of the fate of the unhappy Koreans 
describes an experience that should be the best antidote to Japanese 
propaganda. He shows the process of taking over which was com- 
pressed by the Japanese into relatively few months in Hongkong drawn 
out over a period of decades in Korea. The pattern is essentially the 
same, the transfer of property from native into Japanese hands, the use 
of education to destroy the indigenous civilization, and, worst of all, 
once the control is established the lack of consistent long-range policy 
which is most striking in agrarian matters where changes can only be 
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gradual and are slow in maturing. Vacillation under the guise of effi- 
ciency is perhaps the most serious charge which a later generation will 
bring against the Japanese when the cruelties which stir us more deeply 
are forgotten. Mr. Grajdanzev bases his factual report on a wealth of 
statistical information drawn from Japanese sources and provides an 
ample bibliography, both of which make it a valuable work of reference. 
In thinking over these books the Western reader will be inclined to 
ask himself whether there has ever been a meeting of minds between 
the West and the Japanese. Do their words really mean to them what 
they seem to say to us? And if he is inclined to think historically he 
will regret the widespread neglect of international historical studies. 
For what has been tried by the Japanese now has been tried in Central 
and Eastern Europe in the 19th century and from that experiment the 
outcome in the East could have been predicted almost as soon as the 
first steps were taken. ~— fe 


PEACETIME Conscription. Compiled by Jutta E. Jounsen. The Ref- 
erence Shelf, Vol. 18, No. 4. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1945. 
327 pp. $1.25. 

There is a difference between conscription in time of war and uni- 
versal peacetime military training. It is the latter idea which is now 
up for discussion in this country. 

In this slender book the first part is devoted to the general discussion 
of the needs, benefits and desirability of military training, as well as 
conscription for such training. Articles, speeches and excerpts are 
given. In a quotation from the National Education Research Bulletin 
leading arguments on both sides are arranged in parallel columns, to 
balance each other. 

Then follow fifteen articles on the affirmative side of the debate, and 
fifteen on the negative side. A full bibliography and list of references 
conclude the book. As a whole it will necessarily enable the reader to 
get a balanced view of this important subject upon which he may form 
his own conclusions. M.S.C. 


THE Price oF Peace. By Sir William Beveridge. New York, Norton. 

1945. 152 pp., appendix and index. $2.00. 

First published in Britain even before his popular “Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society,” this little book for which Sir William Beveridge 
has written a special American Preface is, in one sense, the most search- 
ing, comprehensive, at the same time, concise book yet written in the 
war period. The author presents his thesis of the substitution of inter- 
national law for anarchy in the first chapter, The period between the 
two World Wars is then reviewed ( with extraordinarily useful footnote 
references) ; the various plans for establishment of a just peace ana- 
lyzed; the question of a world state, “a super-national state,” thoroughly 
discussed, and the regional alternatives to such a plan explored and 
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verified. The keynote to this book exists in a sentence from the Preface, 
“Peace is a good, which like all other things worth having, can be won 
only at a price, by giving up something.” Thus, the eternal law of sac- 
rifice is called upon once more to restore equilibrium to a lop-sided 
world. No other law has ever been able to give us peace at any time. 
This book should be a “must” for everyone. 

F. D. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PuBiIC SERVICES IN WESTERN Europe, 1660- 
1930. By Ernest Barker. London, Oxford University Press, Re- 
printed 1945. 93 pp. $1.50. 

Since all modern administration of States is an outgrowth of the 
past this condensed historical view of today’s social services backgrounds 
has much interest and value. The chapters cover Administration, Con- 
scription, Taxation and such social services as Cooperation with the 
Church, Relief, Industrial and Farm legislation, Social Insurance and 
Education. 

It appears from Mr. Barker’s skillful study that the States of western 
Europe “have combined, however unconsciously, to promote the growth 
of a common European standard of administration and public service.” 
Each has adopted something, according to its own genius, which has 
been copied or improved by other governments. 

M. S. C. 


AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE WorLD. By Nathaniel Peffer. New York, 

Viking Press. 1945. 226 pp., index. $2.75. 

The familiar quotation “Isolationism is dead” might be used to char- 
acterize the content of Nathaniel Peffer’s new book. However, beyond 
that, he has some constructive suggestions to improve our method of 
dealing with other countries. While advocating strong adherence to the 
United Nations Charter, he points out its essential weakness, the veto 
power in the Security Council, which makes it possible to set aside the 
will of the majority (or even the almost unanimous decisions) so far 
as the great Powers are concerned. Dr. Peffer wants more participation 
of the Congress and the public in our foreign affairs. He mildly criti- 
cizes the Department of State for its sacrosanct secrecy, though he ad- 
mits that the habit of the Executive in appointing personal representa- 
tives who may bypass the Department has sometimes made the apparent 
secrecy merely a screen for ignorance of the situation. 

He therefore advocates a permanent joint body, with or without name, 
meeting regularly, composed of the President, Secretary of State, Sec- 
retary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Treasury, Chair- 
men of the Foreign Relations Committees of both Houses and the 
ranking minority members of each, as well, “who would constantly sur- 
vey the whole state of world politics and its bearing on American inter- 
ests. . . . It would be in effect, a Cabinet for Foreign Affairs, a recognized 
arm of the government, working on an equal plane with the President.” 
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This, to be sure, is exactly the pattern for advice, set up by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull in the past war, and to a more or less 
degree by President Wilson in World War I, though Wilson’s plan 
unfortunately did not include Congressional representation. Dr. Peffer’s 
suggestion is that the time has come to incorporate it in our scheme of 
government. If this were the only constructive suggestion, it alone 
would make the book immensely valuable for all of us at this time. 


F. D. 


THE ANATOMY OF PEACE. By Emery Reves. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1945. pp. 275. $2.00. 

The main thesis of this book is that peace can be established only 
through a super-state based on law. To establish his thesis the author 
attempts to demonstrate that capitalism, socialism, religion, nationalism, 
and international law have all failed. The root of all evil has been the 
nation-state which has greatly restricted the freedom of men. 

The author seems to believe that law alone will have the magic 
power to ensure peace. He does not indicate how conflicts of legal and 
moral philosophies can be reconciled, nor how the individual can be- 
come a “citizen of the world” with the same rights of civil expression 
and legal appeal as the citizens of a nation. 

The book is written in a dynamic style that challenges thought. It 
deserves careful reading. PMB 


Tue Bic Turee. By David J. Dallin. New Haven, Yale University 

Press, 1945. 292 pp., index. $2.75. 

In all that relates to the external relations of Russia, his own native 
land, Mr. Dallin is objective and apparently very fair. He is not so ob- 
jective, however, in his appraisal of British and American foreign 
policies. He is distinctly ungenerous in his interpretation. In the case 
of the United States he is strangely critical in attributing ulterior pur- 
poses which at least might imply more intelligence than is actually the 
case. 

As the title of this book suggests, the United Nations’ Organization 
in its essence is reduced to its control by the three great Powers, Russia, 
Great Britain, and the United States. The book, therefore, cannot fail 
to merit the most careful consideration. It is, however, a book rather 
for the well-informed than for those seeking accurate information and 
impartial conclusions. Nothing can be of more importance than the 
dispassionate understanding of the precarious relations which now un- 
fortunately exist among the Big Three. PMB 


NATIONALISM AND AFTER. By Edward H. Carr. New York, Macmillan, 
1945. 76 pp., index. $1.25. 
The distinguished Professor of International Politics at the Univer- 
sity of Wales has produced a compact, terse little volume that is worth 
its weight in gold (especially in countries where gold is no longer easily 
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available). Long an authority in the field of international relations, Dr. 
Carr has been during the war the director of foreign publicity for the 
British Ministry of Information. No more practical approach to the 
subject of nationalism could be made than through his searching eyes 
and ears. In this book, he traces the growth of nationalism through 
the breakdown of the international order of Mediaeval Christendom and 
the individualism of the Renaissance to the present day “Socialism.” 
He quotes Lord Acton’s dire prophecy of “National and Moral Ruin” 
for nationalism and uses this quotation as a key to his first chapter, 
which indicates the change that has come about since economic national- 
ism has displaced the political type, current in the 19th century. 

In the second half of the book, he develops the underlying philoso- 
phy of modern internationalism, which presupposes equality of oppor- 
tunity for all, based upon equality of persons. Then he points out the 
essential unity of purpose existing between the United States, Russia 
and Great Britain, all subscribing to this identical principle of equality, 
regardless of differences in interpretation or practice. In a postscript, 
Dr. Carr warns his own countrymen that their conception of inter- 
national policy must be radically changed to meet conditions in the new 
era we are now entering. The lesson he says can be drawn from the 
inter-commonwealth relations of the war period. He advocates, instead 
of general international agreements and long-term mutual guarantees, 
that Britain become a partner in a world of specific commercial agree- 
ments and joint military action. Such a world, now in the making, 
more definitely approaches the solution proposed in Wendell Wilkie’s 
“One World” and argues well for future peace and security. 

F. D. 


Huneary. British Survey Hand-books, No. 4. Cambridge, England. 

University Press, 1945. 84 pp., maps, index. $1.00. 

DenMaRK. British Survey Hand-books Series No. 5. Cambridge, Eng- 
land, University Press, 1945. 85 pp., map, index. $1.00. 

These little pocket-sized books produced under the general editor- 
ship of John Eppstein contain in condensed form the history and de- 
scriptive chapters on the land, the people and their economy. The con- 
ditions and events during and since the war are so narrated as to point 
to probable solutions of these countries’ several problems in the era 
now appearing on the European scene. M.S.C 


Betcium. Edited by Jan Albert Goris. California, University of €ali- 
fornia Press, 1945. 454 pp., index, map. 

This beautifully bound and printed volume, one of the “United 
Nations Series,” covers, in seven parts, the field of information on 
Belgium better than any other book recently issued. The thirty chap- 
ters are written by twenty-eight Belgian, Amerlican and Dutch scholars. 
They tell, in brief but readable form, about the land and people, the his- 
torical backgrounds, constitutional development, economics, culture 
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and art; also the Belgian Congo and Belgium under and since the Ger- 
man occupation. Ten pages of bibliography precede the excellent index. 

Such books on the various nations in today’s world are bound to 
increase our understanding of each of them. The University of Cali- 
fornia and the General Editor, Robert J. Kerner, are to be congratu- 
lated on their vision in preparing such permanently useful texts. 


M. S. C. 


A GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES. By 
Vladimir D. Pastuhov. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, 1945. 225 pp., seventeen appendices, bibliogra- 
phies, and index. $2.50. 

LeacuE oF NATIONS AND NaTionaL Minorities. By P. De Azcarate. 
Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1945. 
216 pp., appendix and index. $2.00. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in the person of 
its able Director, George A. Finch is to be congratulated on the publi- 
cation of these two excellent monographs. 

The Guide to the Practice of International Conferences constitutes 
an authoritative source of reference for all that relates to the organiza- 
tion and direction of international conferences. It will be a most valu- 
able vademecum for the many conferences which will inevitably be held 
in the near future. 

The book on the League of Nations and National Minorities, which 
is of a more historical nature, will be of great service in the develop- 
ment of the system of International Trusteeships under the Charter of 
the United Nations. The term “minorities” may perhaps be outmoded 
by another concept of the rights of all peoples who may be deprived of 
full citizenship and without adequate means of appeal except to the 
United Nations Organization. ° 

Both volumes evince sound scholarship and are in a form adapted 
for useful reference. P.M.B. 


ASIA ON THE Move. By Bruno Lasker. New York, Henry Holt & Co. 


1945. 196 pp., index. $3.00. 

Forced migrations of conquered and oppressed peoples in Europe 
because of the war have for some time aroused the deepest interest and 
sympathy of other peoples. Not so much has been known of population 
movements in Asia. In this book Mr. Lasker goes far back of the war 
to study migration tides in East Asia in the past and their economic or 
natural causes. China, Japan, Korea, Thailand, Burma and India all 
have had population drifts even before the “distressful present’ ’and its 
war pressures. Some of this drifting has taken place within a couritry’s 
boundaries, some has crossed boundaries, even gone into islands and 
often back again. 
The focus of this study, however, after a review of the past, is upon 
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_ future possibilities and probabilities for the welfare of the drifting peo- 
ple in this section of our “One World.” 

The American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, under whose 
auspices this book is issued, was very wise in selecting Mr. Lasker, with 
his long experience in the Orient, to prepare the book. 

M. S. C. 


Weapons For Peace. By Thos. P. Neill. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing 

Co., 1945. 220 pp., index. $2.50. 

In this book Dr. Neill of St. Louis University traces the history of 
the underlying causes of world conflict and unrest through the ages 
with particular stress upon the rise of individualism in the period of 
the Renaissance and the logical consequences of such an overturn in 
philosophy, which culminated in the Reformation. He evaluates two of 
the most recent “solutions” to the world problem of cooperative action, 
Communism and Nazism, pointing out their similar and logical aspira- 
tions toward the unity and domination of a world state, based upon 
their own notions of what such a state should be. In his Foreword the 
author modestly states that the book makes no attempt to solve the 
problem of world peace but merely points out the principles upon which 
peace with justice must rest. Calling liberally upon the statements and 
encyclicals of Pope Pius XI and his successor, Pius XII, of the present 
day, Dr. Neill argues that either the principles expressed therein must 
be accepted “or else.” A book to be pondered over. FD 


HANDBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE AMERICAS. By 
Ruth D. Masters. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Division of International Law, 1945. 453 pp. $5.00. 
(Distributed by International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York.) 

The marked development of international activities in the Americas 
is well evidenced by. the growth of organizations functioning interna- 
tionally within the hemisphere. This is due in part to the increased 
awareness of the Americas of their international interests and obliga- 
tions; in part to the westward shift of international administration cen- 
ters from Europe. Officials, students and laymen are often baffled by 
the number, complexity and scope of these many organizations. This 
carefully prepared Handbook serves as the much needed guide to the 
history, purpose, membership, administration, finances, publications 
and work done by these numerous bodies. It is to be hoped that sup- 
plements will be issued, keeping this Handbook up-to-date. 

KARNA STEELQUIST 





PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, RECONSTRUCTION 
Wortp Po.icinc.Anp THE ConstiTuTION. By James Grafton Rogers, 
America Looks Ahead, Pamphlet No. 11. Boston, World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1945. 25c. 
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Tue Lecat Status oF STATELEsS Persons. By Marc Vishniak, Jews 
and the Post-War World, No. 6. New York, American Jewish 
Committee, 1945. 20c. 

How WIL. THE Unitep Nations Work? 50 Questions and Answers. 
New York, Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 1945. 5c. 

Worip TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT. Report from Advisory Committee 
on Economics, 10c. 


_ EXCHANGE STABILIZATION. By J. B. Condliffe. New York, Committee 


on International Economic Policy and The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1945. 10c. 

U. S. Foreicn Trae 1n Postwar Economy. By August Maffrey. Lon- 
don, Eng., American Chamber of Commerce in London, 1945. 

Co-OPERATION OR CHAos? By Sir Clive Baillieu. Text of speech at 
American Chamber of Commerce Luncheon, June Ist, 1945. 

OnLy By UNDERSTANDING. By William C. Carr. Education and Interna- 
tional Organization. Headline Series No. 52. New York, Foreign 
Policy Association, 1945. 25c. 

Unitep States ACTIVITIES IN INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS. 
By J. L. Kandel, American Council on Education Studies, Series 
1, No. 23, Washington. 1945. 

EuRopEAN Jicsaw, An Atlas of Boundary Problems. Headline Series 
No, 53. New York, Foreign Policy Association. 1945. 25c. 

INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS AFTER WorLD War II. By George H. 
Butler. Dept. of State Inter-American Series No. 26. 10c. 

PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED 
Nations. U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1945. 

Towarps A WorLp oF PLEnTy. The Story of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 1945. New York, United 
Nations Information Office. 10c. 

PALESTINE AND AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE MippLe East. By Grant S. 
McClellan. Foreign Policy Reports, July 1, 1945. 25c. 

Unitep Nations CHARTER. By Thomas H. Mahoney. Commentary. 
In favor of ratification. Washington, Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace. 1945. 10c. 

AGRICULTURAL PLANNING FOR PEACE AND FuTURE Prosperity. De- 
partment of State Publication 2376. 

Pros AND Cons oF PEACETIME Conscription. World Government 
Series. New York, National Peace Conference. Feb. 1945. 5c. 
STRUGGLE FOR BILL oF Ricuts. By Samuel S. Wyer. Columbia, Ohio, 

Better World Fund. Sept. 1945. 

THe Unitep STATES AND THE INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM. 
New York, Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. Sept. 
1945. 

INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. A Bibliography of books, pamphlets 

and articles in periodicals before 1939 to May 1945. Chicago, 

Public Administration Service, 1945. Publication No. 92. $1. 
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TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED STATES CHARTER. Washington, National 
Education Association of the United States, 1945. 

TowARD STABILITY OF WorLD Economy. Defense and criticism of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements. By Oskar Piest. New York, Julian 
Messner, Inc. $1. 





DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis Witcus 


1. BACKGROUNDS 
Pre-Incaic HuamMacnuco. (Survey and Excavations in the Region of 

Huamachuco and Cajabamba.) By Theodore D. McGown. (Berk- 

ley: University of California Press, 1945. Pp. x, 223-366. Maps. 

Illus. with 23 plates. $2.00). 

An archaeological report on activities in northern Peru made be- 
tween August 194] and March 1942; well-illustrated with photographs, 
come and maps. 

ELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE IN Quito. By José Gabriel Navarro. (New 

York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1945. Pp. 24. Illus. Plans. 

25 cents). 

An excellent study, with forty-seven superb photographs; prepared 
by a former Ecuadorean Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Il. NATIONAL PERIOD 


WHat THE SoutH AMERICANS THINK ABouT Us. A symposium. By 
Carleton Beals, Bryce Oliver, Herschel Brickell, and Samuel Guy 
Inman. (New York: Robert M. McBride and Company, 1945. Pp. 
400. $3.00). 

What South Americans think of us as well as what we believe they 
think of us; wtih pertinent quotations. 

THE SoutH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 1945. Edited by Howell Davies. 
(London: Trade and Travel Publications, Limited; and New York, 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1945. Pp. lix, 842. Illus. Maps. $1.25). 
The latest edition of an extremely useful guide to the Latin Ameri- 

can countries prepared chiefly for British businessmen and travellers. 

Brazit. An Interpretation. By Gilberto Freyre. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1945. Pp. viii, 180, ix. $2.00). 

Six lectures delivered at the University of Indiana in 1944 by the 
foremost contemporary Brazilian Sociologist dealing with modern reali- 
ties of Brazilian life. 

Wuo’s Wuo 1n Latin America. Part II—Central America and Panama. 
Edited by Royald Hilton. (Stanford University: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. vii, 103. $2.25). 

The third edition of a portion of an invaluable volume prepared 
originally by Percy Alvin Martin; to be issued in seven parts. 
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Tomorrow IN Latin America. By R. L. and Esther Lunsford. (Kan- 
sas City: Nazarene Publishing House, 1945. Pp. 204. 50 cents). 

A 1945-1946 Missionary Study Book on Protestant missions and 
missionaries in Latin America; with material divided into twelve chap- 
ters with questions on each, and “suggested readings.” 

Mexican ViLLacE. By Josephina Niggli. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1945. Pp. xvi, 491. Illus. $3.00). 

Ten stories centering in the village of Hidalgo in the Sabinas valley 
in northern Mexico, showing the intimate life of the people; with facts 
mixed with fiction. 

THE APOSTLE OF THE CHILEAN FRONTIER, WILLIAM D. T. MAcDonaLp. 
By Elizabeth Condell Pacheco. Translated from the Spanish by 
William Earl Davidson. (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1945. Pp. 

xvi, 91. Illus. 40 cents). 

The story of a Spanish Baptist missionary in Chile who lived be- 
tween 1852 and 1939. 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE Cape. By Ricardo Palma. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. xvii, 246. $2.50). 

Thirty-eight selections translated from the Spanish classic, Tradi- 
ciones Peruanas, by the great Peruvian historian who lived from 1832 
to 1919. 

THE Pan-AMERICAN YEAR Book. 1945. (New York: Pan-American 
Associates, 1945. Pp. xxxiv, 829. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. Charts 
$5.00). 

The first edition of a timely annual guide to useful and reliable 
current information concerning the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
prepared largely for American business interests; with excellent maps, 
bibliographies, and indices. 

Hasta La Vista. By Milton Reynolds. (New York: Greenberg Pub- 
lisher, 1945. Pp. viii, 167. IRIus. $2.00). 

A sketchy account of a 20,000 mile flight on a six-month visit to 
Latin America by a business man; illustrated with 150 sketches by the 
Mexican artist Jose St. Hill. 

Music oF Latin AMERICA. By Nicolas Slonimsky. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1945. Pp. vi, 234. Map. Illus. $3.50). 
The first complete account of Latin American music, country by 

country, published in the United States; with a dictionary of composers, 

musical instruments, compositions, songs and dances. 

Enyoyinc Uruapan. A Book for Travellers in Michoacan. By Marian 
Storm. (Mexico City: The Author, 1945. Pp. xii, 778. $3.00). 
An interesting but not easily read story about people, places, and 

things in a Mexican state. 

New Crops For THE New Wor tp. Edited by Charles Morrow Wilson. 
$50) York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. viii, 295. Illus. 

3.50). 

A symposium by fifteen authorities on important world crops which 
can be produced in the Western Hemisphere; excellently illustrated. 
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ili. ADULT FICTION 


Tue WINE oF SAN Lorenzo. By Herbert Gorman. (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. vi. 472. $3.00). 
A romance of an American boy (a survivor of the Alamo) and a 
Mexican girl, with a background of the Mexican war and the shadow 
of Santa Anna; excellently written by a newspaper man. 


1V. CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THE Cocoa Dancer. By Flora C. Rue. (Chicago: Albert Whitman and 
Company, 1945. Pp. 27. Illus. $1.25). 
A story about children’s customs and activities on the Island of 
Dominica; beautifully illustrated in color by Gladys Rourke Blackwood. 


V. SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, ETC. 


MASTERING SpanisH. By Lillian Greer Bedichek and Arturo L. Campa. 
(New.York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. x, 526. Illus. 
Maps. $2.32). 

A basic text (after an introductory Spanish course), part grammar 
and part reader; with subject matter dealing with Spanish portions of 
the United States. 

Easy Spanish AMERICAN Reaper. By Raymond L. Grismer and Mar- 
garet W. Molinos. (New York: Longman, Green and Company, 
1945. -Pp. x, 90. Illus. Maps. $1.50). 

A Spanish reader for beginners based on everyday situations in 
Latin America; with no English words except in the vocabulary. 
AMERICAN-SPANISH SYNTAX. By Charles E. Kaney. (Chicago: Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 463. $6.00). 

A comprehensive reference work of syntactical divergencies from 
standard Castilian; with explanation and illustration from Spanish- 
American literature of different Latin American countries. 

Nuestros Vecinos Mexicanos. By Pierre Macy and Margaret T. Rudd. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1945. Pp. vii, 259. Illus. Map. 
$2.00). 

A “cultural reader and composition book” with material useful for 
grammar review and free composition; for students who have had one 
year of college Spanish. 

EMBARRASSING MOMENTS IN SPANISH AND How To Avoip THEM. By 
James N. Mosel: (New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. 93. $1.50). 

A practical handbook of Spanish usage on what to say and when 
to say it. 
Quince Centavos. (Un Dia de Vida en Buenos Aires). By José Mar- 

tinez Orozco. Edited by Harry Kurz. (New York: Henry Holt and 

Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 250, Ixvi. Illus. Maps. $2.00). 

Thirty-one dramatic scenes from the life of a well-to-do Buenos 
Aires family during a single day when the father’s accounts were short 
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by quince centavos; written by a dramatist as readings for Spanish 

classes; excellently illustrated. 

PORTUGUESE, THE LANGUAGE OF BraziL. By P. Carlo Rossi, S. J. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1945. Pp. x, 380. Ixxxv). 

A text emphasizing spoken and written Brazilian rather than Lis- 
bonese Portuguese for the beginner or intermediate student. 

Por Esas EspaXas. Cuentos Tracicémicos. By Pedro Villa Fernan- 
dez. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1945. Pp. 238, xlvi. 
Illus. $1.35)... - 

A collection of humorous stories with humorous illustrations by 


Shum (Alfonso Vila). 


Vi. MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR SPANISH SPEAKING STUDENTS. By Mar- 
garet Nance de Besosa. (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1945. Pp. viii, 471. $3.00). 

A book “designed to meet the special problems that have been en- 
countered in teaching English to Spanish-speaking students”; based 
upon several years’ teaching experience. 

SLEEP IN THE SuN. By Alan Moody. (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin and 
Company, 1945. Pp. 137. Illus. $2.00). 

The story of a poor Mexican family in California and how they 
react to their United States environment; illustrated by Edwin Earle. 
PecucHe, CANTON OF OTVAVALLA, PROVINCE OF IMBABURA, ECUADOR. 

By Elsie Clews Parsons. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1945. Pp. viii, 225. Illus. $3.00). 

An intensive and detailed anthropological and ethnological study of 
Andean Indian life in one Ecuadorean province; illustrated with forty 
photographs. 


Notes 


NoBEL Prize AWARDED TO CorDELL HULL 

Mr. Cordell Hull, former United States Secretary of States, is an- 
nounced as the winner of the 1945 Nobel Peace Prize, the first since 
1939, because of his work in laying the foundation for the United Na- 
tions Organization. Outstanding in that preparation was his trip to 
meet other Foreign Ministers in Moscow. That meeting led to Teheran, 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco. The “Good Gray Secretary” is 
often referred to as the father of the world organization. 


INTERNATIONAL Rep Cross ALso Prize WINNER 
The Norwegian Committee which awards the Nobel Peace Prizes 
allotted the prize for 1944, which had not been previously given, to the 


International Red Cross for its work among prisoners of war. 
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Unitep Nations To Have PERMANENT SEAT IN AMERICA 

The United Nations Organization, which came into force on October 
24, has decided by a 9 to 3 vote of the Preparatory Commission Execu- 
tive Committee meeting in London, to establish its permanent home 
somewhere in the United States. 


New EpucaTIonaL STRUCTURE UNDER Way 

An International Educational, Scientific and Cultural group under 
mandate from the United Nations Organization, met in London Novem- 
ber 1-15. Without a dissenting vote the delegates from forty-four 
countries adopted, on November 15, a constitution establishing the 
first world educational organization; it will function under the U.N.O. 
The charter, as finally drafted, represents the views of both large and 
small nations. Russia had no delegate present, but a place is reserved 
for her on the Board. 


Unsiasep Histories NEEDED 

Just twenty years ago WorLD AFrFairs published an article by Pro- 
fessor Donald R. Taft, called “Historical Text-books as Provocatives 
of War.” The article is still in stock as a pamphlet for sale. Many 
others have expressed similar ideas since, but now we hear that the 
Ecuadorean delegate to the International Educational meeting in Lon- 
don has said there that not only Germans but all other nations should 
revise their historical books and teaching to avoid attitudes leading to 
war. 


Foop PaRLEy IN QuEeBEC PLEAps For UNITY 

The first conference of the first permanent international agency, the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, came to an end. 
Nov. 1 with a ringing appeal for peoples and governments in all coun- 
tries to shed their national interests and to work for the advancement 
of a world body devoted to the elimination of hunger and the promo- 
tion of security and human welfare. Sir John Boyd Orr was elected as 
the first Director-General of the FAO: the first international administra- 
tor within the United Nations Organization. He is a nutritionist, and 
member of the British Parliament. 


URANIUM IN BRAZIL 

Brazilian scientists state that uranium, source of atomic energy, has 
been found in Brazil. The Brazilian Academy of Sciences is now under- 
taking research as to the quantity and position of these mineral deposits. 


HicHway EncINeERS VisiT THE UNITED STATES 

Engineers from Chile, Bolivia and Ecuador are in this country learn- 
ing about our road-building methods and machinery. Chile plans to 
invest some five million dollars in road machinery equipment and 
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asphalt. Ecuador and Bolivia also need machinery and equipment for 
their road programs. 


New GOVERNMENT IN VENEZUELA 

The United States, according to present custom, consulted with 
other American governments and then, October 30, accorded recogni- 
tion to the government of Romulo Betancourt in Venezuela, which 
lately came into power with a successful revolution. 


New ScHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Jesse H. Jones, former Secretary of Commerce, has given to the 
University of Virginia, $300,000 to create a Woodrow Wilson School 
of International Affairs at Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Apvisory COMMISSION FOR THE Far East 

On October 30, a Far Eastern Advisory Commission, with repre- 
sentatives from 10 countries met in Washington, They hope to bring 
about a change in the spirit and ambitions of Japan so that country 
will live in peace with other nations. 


Tue Cuinese Repusiic Has a BirTHDAY 
On October 8, the Chinese Republic reached the thirty-fourth anni- 


versary of its beginning, under Sun Yat Sen. 


PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT OF FRANCE ELECTED 

By a unanimous vote of 555 Deputies of the Constituent Assembly 
of France General Charles de Gaulle was elected, on November 13, to 
be Provisional President of France. In accepting the charge General 
de Gaulle said that the Assembly’s principal jobs were to vote a con- 
stitution and to pass a budget before the end of the year, and advised 
that lesser legislation be left aside. 


FRENCH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION MODERNIZED 

Drastic changes in French public education are under consideration. 
The proposals include compulsory education up to the age of fifteen, 
and parttime schooling compulsory to the age of eighteen for the 
youth employed in industry. Revisions are also planned on the uni- 
versity level; an intermediate year between High School and College 
and two-year graduate schools similar to those in American Univer- 
sities are planned. 


EUROPEAN ELECTIONS 

Great Britain, France, Denmark, Norway and Hungary lately held 
national elections. All five showed a trend to the left in political 
thinking. More important, however, was the emergence of new indi- 
viduals in public affairs. Most important of all is the obvious trend 
toward democracy and not toward totalitarianism. 


, 
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ITtaLty Gives SALT TO UNRRA For YUGOSLAVIA 


The first instance of material assistance to UNRRA by a non-paying 
nation occurred when the Italian Government lately made a gift of 
10,000 tons of edible salt to UNRRA, with the full knowledge that the 
salt was intended for Yugoslavia. The salt will cost Italy approxi- 
mately $100,000. 


REVERSE LEND-LEASE FRoM BELGIUM 

Belgium, the only country which supplied us with more help under 
lend-lease agreements than we gave to her, is to receive from the 
United States goods, services and money to offset the $90,000,000 
which she provided for the war effort. 


NoRWEGIAN STUDENTS COME TO AMERICA 

Two hundred ten Norwegian youth have won free travel to and 
tuition in American colleges as a reward for wartime work in their 
country’s behalf. Seventy-two of the number have already arrived. 


Rep Cross DistriBuUTES GARMENTS IN FRANCE 
The American Red Cross began its winter program in France with 
the distribution of clothing collected from chapters in the United 
States, to 600 needy families in Versailles. Eventually the Red Cross 
will distribute 2,600,000 garments in France, worth nearly $4,500,000. 


Worip TRADE CHARTER APPROVED 

The United States has proposed and Great Britain has accepted in 
principle the creation of an International Trade Organization. which 
would be authorized to investigate all private cartels or agreements 
which restrained international trade, which restricted access to inter- 
national markets or fostered “monopolistic controls.” 


“Comics” RuLep OuT oF TREASURE CHESTS 

Treasure Chests of books donated by children in this country to 
children in Europe will not contain American “comics” according to a 
ruling by the Chest Committee. It is said that American “comics” 
have spear-headed much Fascist propaganda in Europe. We have not 
learned why Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” and Louisa Alcott’s “Little 
Women” are also barred. 





The Sum of the Matter 


After the heart is cultivated then the body will become regulated; 
after the body becomes regulated there will be order in the family; after 
the family becomes orderly the country will become governed; after the 
country becomes governed there will be peace under the heavens. 


—From “The Great Learinng,” by Confucius. 

















